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Our Contributors 


In January 1956, President Hilton appointed a committee for the writing of new ma- 
terial to bring up to date the Association’s publication, Residence Halls for Women Students, 
which is now nine years old. The first and only committee meeting was held in April at the 
annual convention in Cincinnati. A plan was outlined for four chapters, assignments were 
made, and the schedule of writing and revising was accepted. 


The Committee included NAWDC members who have, themselves, actively participated 
in this exacting and rewarding function of college personnel work: Eunice Dowse, Assistant 
Dean of Women, University of Illinois; Evelyn Gardner, Dean of Women, Grinnell Col- 
lege; Kathryn L. Hopwood, Dean of Students, Hunter College; and Helen Whiteside, 
Director of Counseling and Activities, Women’s Residence Halls, Indiana University. A 
few weeks later, at the request of the Committee, Mary Harrison, Assistant Dean of Women 
at the University of Illinois, was welcomed as an additional member. Kate Hevner Mueller, 
Associate editor of the Jourmal, served as chairman and editor. 


A number of other NAWDC members have been pressed into service as critics of the 
first drafts of these manuscripts. Thus the material represents a truly cooperative product of 
some ten or more of our members, and we are indeed grateful to the writers and critics 
whose time and talents have made this venture possible. 


We believe that these four chapters will prove refreshing to the elder statesmen of our 
residence halls, and a useful reference work for beginners and interns. But we suspect that 
the philosophy and program here set forth will also prove of interest to high school deans, 
and to students either in high school or college who may find it lying around the dean’s 
office. Lucky any student who gets her first view of a college residence hall from a little 
surreptitious reading of a publication not actually meant for her consumption! 


Jean Francis, Guidance Director, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania, and editor of the Secondary School Exchange Column, has edited a short account 
of the San Francisco Workshop from the official report sent to Headquarters, and Mrs. 
Mueller has described the activities of the College Deans’ Workshop at Indiana University. 
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The Sociology of Residence Halls 


EVELYN GARDNER 


A full century of experience in the 
operating of women’s residence halls 
has accumulated for college and uni- 
versity administrators a substantial 
body of theory and practice. College 
housing units developed slowly in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
and they were modeled closely on the 
conservative residential patterns of 
the older academies for women. How- 
ever, since 1900 and particularly since 
1920, the evolution has been rapid, 
responding to the growth in the num- 
ber of women attending institutions of 
higher education. With this increase 
in numbers, has come a steady growth 
in the library of professional litera- 
ture dealing with the architecture, 
business operation, social procedures, 
and educational philosophy of resi- 
dence halls. Such organizations as the 
American Association of University 
Women, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the American Home 
Economics Association, have joined 
with the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors in pe- 
riodic surveys of practices and prob- 
lems. 

In the 1930’s acute financial prob- 
lems led to much discussion of co- 
operative dormitories and provided 
the helpful experiments carried on by 
many colleges during the depression 
years. In the 1940’s war and postwar 
housing pressures resulted in studies 
of temporary structures and the rapid 
improvisation of residences for mar- 
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ried students. What are the patterns 
and problems reflected by the college 
life of the 1950’s? Are we too much 
concerned with expansion of housing 
facilities in preparation for the in- 
creased population of the 1960's? 
Are we meeting and raising the stand- 
ards defined in professional literature 
of the 1920’s and 1930's? 

In 1934, the American Association 
of University Women held a national 
conference on the housing of college 
students. Irma Voigt, Dean of Wom- 
en at Ohio University, addressed this 
conference on “The Contributions of 
Supervised Housing to Students.” 
She listed the following standards: 


A. Physical well-being 

B. Improved habits and mode of 
living 

C. Appreciation of beauty and de- 
velopment of good taste 

D. Social development 

E. Sociological Curriculum—“The 
principle of the interdependence of 
all persons living in a community.” 


This comprehensive inventory of the 
aims of college housing programs has 
served all administrators of residence 
halls as a challenge and a prophecy 
for a quarter of a century. 

The provision of shelter is an obvi- 
ous function of any dormitory; but 
its educational potentialities go far 
beyond this primary function. The 
fulfillment of these potentialities, of 
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course, places continual demands on 
the personal skill and energy of staff 
members and calls for generous finan- 
cial allotments from over-strained 
college budgets. 

Particularly interesting in Miss 
Voigt’s enumeration of standards is 
her use of the phrase “Sociological 
Curriculum.” She anticipated in the 
1930’s the concern of the 1950’s for 
a realistic examination by each college 
of its own population, and that of the 
community in which it is established. 
Group relationships as well as pat- 
terns of individual behavior are inevi- 
tably the concern of residence hall 
administrators. The mid-century 
years have placed great emphasis on 
the cultivation of adaptability in the 
well-adjusted human being. But we 
in the fifties seem less concerned than 


our predecessors in the ’thirties with 
the need to cultivate individuality in 
our students. The campus group-liv- 
ing of today has given us elaborate 


interacting communities in which 
group skills are highly valued. 

Each decade seems to be character- 
ized by its own peculiar compromises; 
our achievements in coping with the 
influx of students demanding shelter 
are amazing, yet in meeting his need 
for shelter we may be sacrificing the 
individual’s need for privacy and in- 
dependence. Also, we may be cre- 
ating important problems for the 
communities in which we are building 
our skyscraper hotel-type dormito- 
ries. How does a community of thirty 
to fifty thousand people learn to un- 
derstand and absorb a student com- 
munity of fifteen or twenty thousand? 
Can the students who live in self- 
contained college “hotels” be trained 
to be mindful of their neighbors out- 


side the immediate boundaries of the 
campus? 

As the campus populations grow, 
all kinds of neighborhood tensions in- 
crease. The concentration of hundreds 
or even thousands of adolescents with- 
in an area equivalent to one or two 
city blocks carries in its wake problems 
of traffic congestion, use of eating, 
shopping, and recreational facilities, 
taxation, property values and upkeep, 
noise and general behavior. With all 
these problems and with many other 
dilemmas of student management and 
welfare, every college administrator 
of the 1950’s will be called upon to 
deal. The educational importance of 
good housing for students and the 
dangers of sacrificing high standards 
under population pressures, were nev- 
er more clear. 

Not all the standards fall equally 
within the province of personnel offi- 
cers. Standards of building, house- 
keeping, equipment, business opera- 
tion are the responsibility of regents, 
trustees, presidents, business mana- 
gers, superintendents of buildings and 
grounds, executive housekeepers, die- 
titians, and health officers. Yet deans 
of women and directors of residence 
halls have the obligation as well as 
the privilege of serving on the plan- 
ning committees when new buildings 
are contemplated or old ones are to be 
enlarged or remodeled. They cannot 
refuse these responsibilities, for their 
specialized training is essential in 
some of the areas which such commit- 
tees study. When choices of architec- 
tural plans are to be made, only the 
deans or hall administrators are pre- 
pared to interpret the needs of wom- 
en students for adequate kitchenette 
and laundry equipment, for lounges 
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where private relaxation is possible 
for groups of women students, and for 
dates, as well as for public social 
events. Closet space is rarely large 
enough in the older residence halls. 
Steady insistence on improvement of 
the essential equipment is one of the 
obligations of the dean or director of 
housing. 

There is no absolute standard of the 
best size for modern housing units. 
The range is from genuine “home” 
style residences accommodating about 
twenty-five, to mammoth hotel-type 
halls which may house as many as a 
thousand women students within a 
single building. Enlightened opinion 
still favors the standard arrived at in 
professional research studies in the 
thirties; these recommend housing 
units of sixty to seventy-five as most 
desirable. Even one hundred stu- 
dents have been considered too many 
for the individualization of the resi- 
dents, and for the leadership oppor- 
tunities which are essential for a ma- 
jority of the members of a hall. 
Supervision of health, housekeeping, 
quiet hours, and social programs cer- 
tainly becomes increasingly difficult 
and more formal as residences grow 
larger. 

Yet universities housing five to ten 
thousand undergraduate women stu- 
dents can scarcely consider building 
such small residences. If they envy 
the smaller private colleges which 
emphasize their homelike cottage- 
style houses, they must find some way 
to enhance group life in the larger 
structures accommodating sixty wom- 
en on each of ten corridors instead of 
sixty within a single building. In this 
period of rapidly growing college 
populations, even in the smaller col- 


leges, the older estimate of sixty as 
the desirable unit probably must be 
raised to at least one hundred. 

One of the baffling situations con- 
fronting college administrators in the 
next twenty years will certainly be 
planning the welfare of thousands of 
young women in larger and larger 
residence halls crowded together on 
the edge of each university campus. 
Serious loss of feelings of individual 
identity and of group responsibility 
may result from this congestion in an 
artificial community which by its very 
size will lose communication with the 
still larger college community of 
which it should be a part. Is there 
any corrective for this explosive situ- 
ation except in more efficient and skill- 
ful personnel services? 

College architects have shown com- 
mendable ingenuity in the adaptation 
of modern architectural styles to the 
functions of residence halls, and col- 
leges well equipped with Colonial or 
Gothic halls built from ten to fifty 
years ago now listen to criticism alike 
from envious undergraduates and 
from experts in neighboring colleges 
who have built more efficient and con- 
venient housing of glass and steel and 
concrete. The multiplication of the 
newer residence halls has stimulated 
programs of remodeling and redeco- 
rating as well as refurnishing of the 
older style houses. In such programs 
deans and directors of women’s hous- 
ing can serve again as discriminating 
interpreters of student interests and 
changing tastes. At the same time 
they must help students to estimate 
fairly the merits of the older styles 
of residence halls. Undoubtedly a 
revolution has occurred in architec- 
ture partly because of the many new 
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types of structural materials. But the 
essential needs of the students remain 
the same: shelter, food, study, com- 
panionship and personal growth. 
These may still be satisfied in Colon- 
ial or Gothic style buildings. 

Neither the size of college resi- 
dences, nor the patterns for the distri- 
bution of the student population lend 
themselves to absolute standards or 
general agreement. Married student 
housing calls for separate apartment 
style buildings and if space is avail- 
able, for bungalow courts, repeating 
yet improving on the hastily built 
wartime and postwar housing for vet- 
erans. In most universities, graduate 
students are housed apart from under- 
graduates, except for the utilization 
of graduate interns as administrative 
assistants. Some universities at pres- 
ent make only half-hearted attempts 
to provide housing for graduates, sin- 
gle or married. This responsibility 
cannot be indefinitely avoided, for the 
importance of graduate training to so- 
ciety as well as to the individual de- 
mands that advanced students be as- 
sured reasonably comfortable living 
as well as congenial associations. 

For the organization of undergrad- 
uate houses, various patterns prove 
successful: 


Freshman halls are successful where 
the underclass population is larger 
than the upperclass. Younger stu- 
dents should not be allowed to dom- 
inate the organization of upperclass 
halls, nor should they be so domi- 
nated by upperclassmen that they feel 
suppressed, and complain of being de- 
nied their rightful share in the mak- 
ing of social plans and regulations for 
good citizenship. Complaints such as 


these frequently lead to the organiza- 
tion of freshman halls guided by spe- 
cially chosen and trained juniors or 
seniors, who will be rewarded for 
their obvious sacrifices by the contin- 
uing appreciation of the younger stu- 
dents. This relationship proves espe- 
cially rewarding in the smaller resi- 
dential colleges where the student 
population is not subject to the fre- 
quent turnover more characteristic 
of universities. 

Freshman halls also serve a useful 
purpose in colleges which delay soror- 
ity rushing or residence to the end of 
the first year. When rushing occurs 
early in the first year, the develop- 
ment of unity without the disturbing 
problems of small cliques is partic- 
ularly difficult in a freshman hall. 


Sophomore halls are less common. 


They may serve a good purpose in 
colleges and universities where social 
sororities draw away from the resi- 
dence halls only a minority of the 


class. Otherwise, upperclass halls 
probably should not set apart the 
sophomore women since they seem to 
benefit more from association with 
juniors and seniors than from the fur- 
ther cultivation of the class loyalty 
which may have been developed in 
the freshman hall. Sometimes prob- 
lems of class size in relation to the 
available buildings seem to dictate the 
use of certain halls for sophomores 
only. But in most four-year residen- 
tial situations this segregation of soph- 
omores is avoided. 


Junior and senior women frequent- 
ly are housed together, unless again 
architectural pattern suggests some 
special advantages in separating the 
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classes. Sometimes special living 
groups are formed of upperclass stu- 
dents working for honors, or studying 
in some common subject - matter 
area. International houses, language 
houses, home economics or conserva- 
tory students may live apart from 
others; halls then take on a profes- 
sional-school exclusiveness which has 
both its advantages and disadvantages. 

Decisions as to the groups to be as- 
signed to residence halls are certainly 
influenced by architectural realities. 
When a new hall is opened, upper- 
classmen may especially wish to en- 
joy it. Particularly if it is organized 
in suites for two or three persons, or 
if it has a generous supply of single 
rooms, it is likely to attract older stu- 
dents. Double rooms are most pop- 
ular with younger students. And col- 
lege business managers prefer double 
rooms for ease in equipment and uni- 
formity of values. Interesting exper- 
iments in some of the newest halls 
provide for units of from six to ten 
students who live in double rooms 
grouped as in an apartment with a 
common sitting room, kitchenette, and 
bathroom. These units seem to assure 
friendship to a certain degree but un- 
doubtedly at the risk of exclusiveness. 
They seem especially successful for 
new girls, either in a small college or 
a university, but they are expensive 
to build and to service. 


Charges for rooms also influence 
patterns of group living. Testimony 
seems conclusive that democracy is 
best served by a uniform charge, and 
that superior accommodations, if they 
exist, had better be a reward for sen- 
lority rather than a privilege to be 
bought for money. Occasionally 


where crowding leads to the tempor- 
ary and regrettable use of lower 
standard rooms, students may be re- 
warded for their tolerance by an ad- 
justment in price. But this situation 
may lead to an undesirable segrega- 
tion on a financial basis. 


Room Assignment Procedures have 
much to do with the social composi- 
tion of residence halls. Logically this 
procedure belongs in the administra- 
tive office which has responsibility for 
the counseling and activities of the 
women’s halls. The small colleges 
especially have the privilege of or- 
ganizing halls which will blend stu- 
dents of various geographical and 
social backgrounds, and which will 
combine as roommates persons likely 
to be compatible, so far as entrance 
papers and admissions interviews indi- 
cate. This kind of assignment proce- 
dure takes time and skill, but brings 
educational results which justify the 
price paid in terms of harmony and 
diversity within each hall. Non-dis- 
criminatory assignment of new stu- 
dents now advocated in some states 
does not guarantee congeniality nor 
can it restrict the freedom of the in- 
dividual to withdraw from unsatisfac- 
tory companionship. 

Overcrowding of residences will 
continue to lower standards of housing 
in the next ten years as it did in the 
postwar years from 1945-50. Already 
many double rooms are housing three 
and four students in double deck 
beds. Bathroom facilities are over- 
taxed. Recreation and service areas 
are appropriated for student rooms. 
Dining rooms are abandoning table 
service as populations exceed facili- 
ties. Where staff is available some 
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dining room directors are serving din- 
ner at two or even three “sittings,” 
refusing to adopt the informality of 
cafeteria service. Elsewhere the 
growth of undergraduate populations 
sometimes causes the abandoning of 
food service in the residence hall, re- 
placing it with enlargement of gen- 
eral dining rooms in Student Com- 
mons or Unions. 

Deans of women and housing offi- 
cers have an obligation to study these 
current solutions to urgent pressures, 
so that cultural values will not be sac- 
rificed needlessly. Administrators fre- 
quently become tolerant of conditions 
which should not be accepted without 
at least a concerted effort to find bet- 
ter solutions. 


Admissions Policies therefore be- 
come the concern of residence hall ad- 
ministrators. Restriction of entrance 
is already practiced in private colleges, 
and an increasing number of public 
institutions are defining policies of 
selection designed to free the fresh- 
man year of the many students who 
now withdraw from lack of ability or 
preparation for college work. This 
temporary population of immature 
students has placed a heavy burden on 
over-taxed housing facilities. As the 
demand for higher education in- 
creases, more of the younger students 
may perhaps be absorbed in junior 
colleges, smaller private colleges and 
vocational schools, although these too, 
in their turn, will have to provide 
housing. The public continues to fa- 
vor education away from home after 
graduation from high school, even 
though public junior colleges and 
municipal universities are offering ex- 
cellent educational programs. 


Deans of women and directors of 
housing programs are sometimes ex- 
cluded from admissions committees 
where policies are formed, although 
they are still given responsibility for 
the problems which these admissions 
procedures create for the residence 
program. Women deans and hall offi- 
cers can ill afford to allow complete 
absorption of attention and energy in 
the daily administration of the resi- 
dences. In a period of social change 
so rapid as the present, they have spe- 
cial obligation to preserve their per- 
spectives and to demonstrate leader- 
ship in the application of educational 
philosophy to the specifics within 
their jurisdiction. 

Good structure, good housekeep- 
ing, hygienic diet, good business pro- 
cedures—these standards can be pre- 
served only with constant alertness. 
Even more difficult to preserve are 
the less specific standards of social 
education. Good study conditions de- 
pend in part on adequate space to be 
assigned to each student, suitably 
equipped with the physical tools for 
study, a desk, a chair, good lighting. 
Privacy is beneficial to most students, 
even though the modern American 
undergraduate has had to accommo- 
date herself to studying in the midst 
of distractions in the high school and 
the home. Maturity deserves priv- 
acy for self identification and the de- 
velopment of intellectual independ- 


ence. 


The Educational Values in housing 
programs must not be left to chance, 
if the tremendous investment of prop- 
erty and human energy is to be justi- 
fied. Residence halls must be digni- 
fied in the eyes of faculty members 
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and business officers; otherwise they 
will be limited in function to the pro- 
vision of mere shelter and social re- 
spectability to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young womeri who annually 
throng to our campuses. The condi- 
tions under which students live have 
always influenced significantly the 
quality of academic performance; this 
quality is the ultimate test of the rep- 


Social education does not imply 
merely recreational activities adequate 
to relieve tensions and give super- 
ficial smoothness in social affairs. Only 
if undergraduates can learn to see 
their place and their worth in the 
communities to which they belong 
will they be able to assume respon- 
sibility for unselfish leadership in 
those communities. The community 


utation of a university. Increasingly 
also, universities and colleges are be- 
ing challenged to supply leadership in 
public affairs for social betterment. 
The laboratory for much of the social 
education of undergraduates inevi- 
tably is the residence hall. Both ex- 
pansion of present services and inten- 
sification are called for. Increased 
skill in human relationships should be 
a lasting result from four years of 
residence hall life. 


may first be the corridor or the suite 
to which the student is assigned; it 
must be enlarged to include imagin- 
ative concern for the total residence 
group, in hall or sorority house. And 
beyond the hall itself lie the college 
community and its neighbors. Respect 
for the individual student then be- 
comes the essential in the sociological 
curriculum for which our housing pro- 
grams are the busy centers. 





New Committees Appointed 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted by the Association at the 1956 convention, the Exec- 
utive Board of NAWDC has appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to study problems arising from 
integration of schools and colleges and to provide helpful information on the subject to mem- 
bers of the Association who may desire it. The Committee will present a progress report at 
the 1957 convention and will also report at the convention in 1958. The Chairman is Mary 
Morton of Lawrence College; other members are Dorothy Gebauer of the University of 
Texas, Louis M. Latham of North Carolina College at Durham, Florence C. Myers of 
George Washington High School, New York City, and Mary M. Dolliver, Oberlin College. 

A Committee on Research has also been set up. Its purpose is to keep the membership 
informed about research projects in progress, especially experimental studies or surveys which 
may be of particular significance to members of the Association. The Committee will prepare 
annually for the Journal a one-page news report, and will present a progress report at the 
San Francisco meeting. Jeanne Noble of the City College of New York is Chairman. Also 
serving on the Committee are Margaret Fisher of Mills College, Elizabeth Hartshorn of New 
Haven State Teachers College, and Emily Spinelli, Southside Junior High School, Rockville 
Center, N. Y. 

The Chairmen of both Committees would appreciate communications from members of 
the Association who can give pertinent information or make suggestions which might be of in- 
terest to the Committee concerned. 





The Educational Program of the 
Residence Hall 


EUNICE M. DOWSE AND MARY E. HARRISON 


The program for the residence 
halls is the instrument by which all 
its purposes are achieved. These spe- 
cific purposes of the hall represent 
one aspect of the general objectives 
of the college as a whole, of the total 
program for higher education in our 
society. The residence hall program 
is totally and always an educational 
program and it can be effective only 
to the extent that it is integrated with 
the educational programs and objec- 
tives of the whole college. It will be 
used effectively by others on the cam- 
pus, faculty, personnel officers, admin- 
istrators, students, only if they under- 
stand how it complements and 
strengthens their own educational ob- 
jectives. 

The classroom sees the student for 
only a few hours of her day, and de- 
votes its time mainly to one aspect of 
her personality, the intellectual. Fur- 
thermore, her participation in class- 
room activities affects only herself, 
and is a matter of little interest to her 
classmates. But the hall sees her all 
through her day and her night, deals 
with all aspects of her personality, is 
very sensitive to the effect she has on 
other people, and bears the full re- 
sponsibility for her immaturity. 

The hall program therefore can- 
not escape being very realistic, which 
means that it accepts the student ex- 
actly where she is, not as her parents 


and her professors hope that she will 
eventually be. It moves more slowly 
than she or her parents could wish 
and it does not accomplish all that the 
faculty or the deans might expect. 
Nevertheless it is not haphazard; it is 
well organized and orderly, not only 
in its objectives and methods but also 
in its anticipation of its hazards and 
difficulties, and miraculously it does 
accomplish much of what it sets out 
to do. The miracle of success and ac- 
complishment which is renewed every 
semester of every year is the miracle 
of resilient, happy and_ idealistic 
youth. 


Student Government 


Whether or not the students par- 
ticipate effectively in the government 
of their hall depends primarily on the 
general attitude of the college or uni- 
versity toward student government. 
The general climate of opinion which 
has been created on the campus to- 
ward student self-control and student 
participation in policy-making will 
permeate the residence halls and af- 
fect the structures and attitudes which 
can be established there. On the other 
hand, the halls with their daily rou- 
tines of group living offer the most 
natural invitation to students to as- 
sume and develop responsibilities for 
themselves and their group. Given 
an experienced and_ professionally 
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trained staff to provide continuity and 
to serve as resource persons, student 
government will assume a primary 
role in the education and personal 
growth of every individual resident. 
The degree to which this hall govern- 
ment organization is coordinated with 
the all-women government or overall 
council of students will of necessity 
vary according to local conditions. 

The development of a mature and 
self-directing individual is a gradual 
process. The time span may be as 
short as a few months for some stu- 
dents, while for others it may take 
the greater part of four years in col- 
lege. There is a tremendous varia- 
tion in the abilities of undergraduates 
to adjust to new environment and new 
experiences. The student government 
unit in the hall can be the foundation 
and the driving force of the entire 
residence hall program, because it 
provides the means for self-under- 
standing and control in all aspects of 
the life of the student in this primary 
group. 

The need for student government 
within a residence hall or a living unit 
comes into being as a direct result of 
a number of people living together 
and sharing facilities. Mutual consid- 
eration is essential and the rights of 
the individual must be respected. The 
size of the group, the functions with- 
in the hall, the physical facilities of 
the building are all factors which help 
determine the structure of the hall 
government. These factors all tend to 
make a residence hall a laboratory par 
excellence for carrying out practical 
experiments in student government. 

The educational importance of the 
role of student government in a resi- 
dence hall program cannot be over- 


emphasized. The self-conscious ado- 
lescent suddenly finds herself living 
with her peers for the first time in a 
group situation. It is a new experi- 
ence, an enlightening change from the 
home situation where supervised ac- 
tivities and imposed discipline have 
contributed to a sheltered existence. 
This sudden break with home ties 
brings a new freedom for which many 
students have very little preparation. 

Creative study of the residence hall 
program will reveal many unrecog- 
nized opportunities for students to 
grow in self-understanding, develop- 
ment of self-control, and considera- 
tion for others. The residence hall 
program and the student government 
structure provide a teaching oppor- 
tunity and a learning experience for 
both students and staff. 

Student government structures are 
too numerous and too varied to de- 
scribe. In general it may be said that 
students should assume the responsi- 
bility, and have the authority, to 
make hall regulations for their own 
group, although these rules may not 
minimize or run counter to existing 
college or university regulations for- 
mulated by the administration which 
pertain to any aspect of group living 
situations. 

If we take this to be the ideal, one 
must be aware that the extent of stu- 
dent control in their organization and 
government ranges in some institu- 
tions from very little responsibility 
and almost no delegation of authority, 
to a very high degree of student con- 
trol. In the first instance, there is 
little or no opportunity for student 
growth or development and almost 
no learning experience; in the other 
extreme, often one finds that respon- 
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sibilities, both too many and too great, 
have been thrust upon the students 
for self-government, _ self-direction 
and development in a new society. 
Experience too often shows that they 
are unable to handle them effectively, 
although this is less likely to be true 
where there is strong campus tradi- 
tion and adequate guidance from all 
members of the dean’s staff. Weak- 
nesses may lie either in student failure 
to accept proffered responsibility or in 
the assumption of non-delegated au- 
thority." The greatest student growth 
comes with a coordinated group ap- 
proach to student government. 


The Staff Officer 


The role of the staff member is one 
of counselor, adviser, and teacher. 
Staff personnel must be able to assist 


each student to carry as much respon- 
sibility as she is capable of and to grow 
in personal maturity during each col- 
lege year. The majority of college 
students have had little opportunity 
to participate in democratic group pro- 
cedures and the lack of a good group 
adviser for a hall governing organiza- 
tion has often forced the students to 
learn by their own tedious method of 
trial and error. That each group of 
student officers learns a great deal 
during its term of office is undoubted- 
ly true, but the progress of each group 
in meeting long term goals will be 
slowed by repeating the same weary 
errors made by their predecessors. 
The student leaders will struggle con- 


1See Hilton, M. Eunice, “Some Problems of De- 
fining and Assuming Responsibilities in a Democratic 
Society,” Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Vol. XIX, No. 4, June 1956, pp. 
143-150, 


tinuously with similar problems, at the 
same low level of efficiency, and only 
the alert staff can help students learn 
to think, evaluate, decide, and act for 
themselves and for the good of the 
group. Much counseling will be 
needed on those irritable details of 
group life which seem to restrict the 
student’s desired freedom of action, 
and it can be counted as successful 
when she learns to accept the limita- 
tions and to face the restrictions with- 
out resentment. 

Fortunately, most students exhibit 
an increasingly independent, friendly, 
and mature attitude in their relations 
with both staff and other students, 
and one of the greatest opportunities 
for the hall counselor is working with 
and helping each of these students to 
develop to her fullest potential. But 
there are some basic patterns in the 
problems of student-staff relationships 
which every counselor will recognize. 

(1) There is the student who re- 
fuses any and all association with the 
staff members, giving them no oppor- 
tunity to know her or to discuss any 
type of problem with her. She poses 
one of the greatest threats to a new 
staff member who is always most 
anxious to do her job well. 

(2) There is the student who ex- 
hibits an attitude of aggressiveness, a 
“declaration of independence” from 
all authority. She is probably the 
most obvious troublemaker, either 
when she is loud and vociferous and 
can influence so many of her peers, 
or when she operates more secretly 
and subtly in the quieter corners. 

(3) Other college students, acting 
in a typical adolescent pattern, fluctu- 
ate between an independent and a de- 
pendent relationship with the staff 
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member, thus requiring a constant 
state of alertness on her part so that 
she can adjust her reactions according 
to the student’s mood. 

(4) The staff member will work 
also with the uncertain and dependent 
adolescent who leans heavily on adult 
support in making her decisions. 

(5) The staff officer will also rec- 
ognize the student who will be metic- 
ulously polite and deferential while 
in the presence of the staff, most de- 
rogatory toward them when alone 
with her peers. Detection of this pat- 
tern of behavior is sometimes difficult, 
and delays progress toward consoli- 
dating group unity. 

The good staff member looks upon 
all disciplinary counseling and work 
with the student disciplinary groups, 
1.€., judiciary or governing boards, 
as an educative process and not as 
punitive in nature. She must resolve 
in her own mind any prejudices and 
biases she may have for this kind of 
teaching or toward any individuals in- 
volved. She must not permit herself 
to become personally and emotionally 
entangled. She must resolve in her 
own mind any conflict she may have 
between her administrative responsi- 
bility and her counseling role. Her 
professional understanding of the 
newer concepts of discipline is a pre- 
requisite for success as teacher and ad- 
viser to a student disciplinary organ- 
ization.” 

Success also calls for some basic 
work in educating the entire hall 
group. Everyone must learn to un- 
derstand the principles on which the 
disciplinary action is based, the need 

2See Student Discipline: Principles and Proce- 


dures. Report of the Joint Committee, ACPA, 
NADW, NASPA. (Mimeographed, 1956) 


for group standards, the importance 
of public relations, the nature and 
growth of self-control. Student offi- 
cers working with the staff member 
can help teach the whole group to 
grasp those objectives, and to exer- 
cise their voting privileges to elect ca- 
pable student members for their dis- 
ciplinary boards. 


The Social Program 


Underlying the whole social pro- 
gram should be a theme of social edu- 
cation, and therefore each hall coun- 
selor carries the responsibility to make 
all functions provide good social 
learning experience for the students. 
Parents continue to expect that such 
training will be provided by the col- 
lege or university. The emphasis 
upon teaching these social skills and 
the role of the social program in the 
residence halls in social education will 
vary with the objectives and aims of 
the institution and the social back- 
ground of the student residents. Some 
schools will have a few and others 
many students who will have had 
very little social training in their 
home background. 

The nature of the educational social 
program in the residence hall will de- 
pend upon a number of factors: the 
size of the student body, whether or 
not the campus is coeducational, 
the scope of other all-campus social 
programs, the student union, the ex- 
tent to which the college has assumed 
an obligation for social training, and 
the needs of the students. 


More important in the practical 
planning of a social program is the 
sociology of the halls: Are they large 
or small? Do they house freshmen 
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through seniors or freshmen only? 
Are there both sorority and independ- 
ents? Are there scholarship halls, or 
cooperative - work - plan halls? The 
staff members must also have ade- 
quate personnel information from 
which they can determine something 
of the social, economic, educational, 
and family background of the stu- 
dents, and more important, they must 
also help the student officers study 
and understand the different social 
needs and skills of the student resi- 
dents. 

The typical college girl arrives on 
the campus with high hopes for an 
active social life. Whether freshman 
or upperclassman, her hopes have 
been fed by the college bulletin, pro- 
motion brochures, student or hall 
handbooks, and the welcome letter 
from the upperclass student adviser. 
Often, as a prospective student she has 
already visited the campus, perhaps 
spent a night in a residence hall, and 
even timed her visit to coincide with a 
special weekend of activities or a hall 
dance. Both the student and her fam- 
ily know that this is a vital part of her 
college experience, and they know too 
that the college undertakes to organ- 
ize and supervise this learning as well 
as her classroom routines. 

The practical aspects of a social pro- 
gram get under way with the first 
greetings that a student and her par- 
ents receive when they enter the hall. 
The atmosphere that is created, the 
ease with which they are able to meet 
and talk with the staff and the stu- 
dent officers and the manner in which 
the upperclass advisory program func- 
tions, all are carefully planned to put 
the entering student at ease and make 
her feel welcome and secure. 


The social functions planned for 
the first few weeks are generally in- 
formal, friendly “get - acquainted” 
parties, such as pajama parties, pic- 
nics, coke parties, etc. They pro- 
vide wider acquaintance and give the 
opportunity for learning more of each 
other’s background, experiences, activ- 
ity interests and vocational plans. 

These parties, as well as informal 
“sab fests” in student rooms, are a 
very necessary part of the orientation 
of the new student. Each must have 
her chance to know and become 
known, and thus to develop a feeling 
of belonging. From this verbal shar- 
ing of experiences, small friendship 
groups form and the entire hall be- 
gins to be a cohesive group. Staff 
members learn to be nonchalant about 
the constant chatter, even to be com- 
placent about the buzz of excitement 
that enlivens the quiet hours, for this 
necessary disturbance will taper off 
after a short time and will prove well 
worth the bit of indulgence it costs 
from the staff. 

The social calendar for the year in 
each hall is normally developed by 
the student social chairman in cooper- 
ation with the other house officers and 
with advice from a staff member when 
necessary. Planning begins with a 
review of the needs of all of the stu- 
dents in the hall, and the typical 
social program will fall into two 
broad categories—functions for hall 
residents only, and functions with 
men students. The first group will 
include such things as corridor or floor 
parties after closing hours, birthday 
dinners, picnics, splash or skating par- 
ties, caroling, hall bridge or ping pong 
tournaments. From the very first, 
the special interest groups must be co- 
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ordinated with the general social cal- 
endar, for it is always difficult to allo- 
cate time and space within a hall. 
Such groups provide rich opportuni- 
ties for the much needed socialization 
process and for bringing together 
those with a common interest who 
may not participate in larger group 
events. 

Social functions planned by hall 
residents for men students might in- 
clude after-football coffee hours, ex- 
change dinners and desserts, coke 
dates, sweetheart dinners, at homes or 
open houses, mixers, teas both infor- 
mal and formal, picnics, hay and 
sleigh rides and of course dances of all 
kinds and sizes. On many campuses, 
the highlight of the hall social pro- 
gram is the formal dance usually held 
once a semester or once a year, and 
there is always the danger that this 
highlight may overshadow other so- 
cial affairs. 

Here, in the planning and execu- 
tion of the social program is the staff 
member’s greatest opportunity to con- 
tribute to the students’ social learning. 
While it is a student function, as are 
all aspects of the hall program, the 
staff member carries the major admin- 
istrative responsibility and also must 
act as adviser and resource person to 
the social committee. She helps the 
committee chairman realize that even 
the most casual, informal affairs re- 
quire meticulous advance planning, 
with carefully prepared instructions 
and patient follow-up for all her com- 
mittee members. The adviser discusses 
with the chairman the etiquette of the 
occasion in order to insure complete 
understanding on the part of the com- 
mittee of such things as greeting 


guests, introductions, serving refresh- 
ments, etc. 

Perhaps the staff member will need 
to work closely with the chairman in 
the original scheduling of events in 
order to insure their logical sequence. 
For example, if some of the students 
need the opportunitly to meet men 
and make new acquaintances for pros- 
pective dates for the formal dances, 
then it is obviously necessary to have 
some informal mixer functions or 
blind date parties prior to the time of 
the dance. 

Without a reminder from the staff 
member the social chairman will for- 
get that special attention has to be 
given to the shy or uninterested stu- 
dent who does not participate spon- 
taneously in the social events. It is 
here that the special interest groups 
with their chairmen will prove of tre- 
mendous value in drawing the reluc- 
tant students into the social learning 
which they especially need. 

With some individual variation, 
hall social programs are usually 
financed in one of three ways: by ad- 
ministrative subsidy; by an assessment 
of the student membership of the 
hall; or by an allocation to the hall 
from student government funds. In 
the process of budgeting, and the 
planning of a program in accordance 
with the funds available, the adviser 
must supply all the experience and 
caution needed to offset the rash ig- 
norance of youth. A fair and equi- 
table distribution of funds for all 
scheduled events tries the tempers of 
all. The pajama party can not be 
eliminated to provide more funds for 
a formal dance; the overall budget 
cannot be stretched beyond the ability 
of all students to contribute equal and 
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modest amounts; but all this must be 
accomplished by the staff member 
without stepping from her advisory 
into a more autocratic role, and with- 
out forgetting her administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 

The present day trend toward in- 
formal and casual living should not 
preclude the courtesies which go with 
gracious living. Certain customs and 
traditions do not perpetuate them- 
selves automatically but are passed 
along each year to new residents 
through careful selection and plan- 
ning. The cultural atmosphere cre- 
ated by means of dining room cour- 
tesies is one of the most vital of these 
traditions, since most residence halls 
have dining facilities within the 
building or a central dining room for 
several halls where at least the dinner 
is a served meal. The etiquette of 
dining is enhanced by such courtesies 
as escorting staff, faculty or other 
guests into the dining room before the 
students, and having a head table or 
other designated space for them with 
student hostesses. These hostesses 
need to be selected and given special 
instructions in advance. We take it 
for granted that there will be constant 
student resistance to such niceties; 
they are too time consuming and have 
too little immediate importance in 
view of all the other activities on the 
ever- increasing social calendar. But 
counselors may steel themselves to 
greater efforts by listening to the 
alumnae who can bring eloquent tes- 
timony of their importance in later 
life. 

In the schools where served meals 
are now considered an expendable 
luxury, and the cafeteria line domi- 
nates the dining room, cooperation 


with the food production staff as well 
as the student leaders is essential for 
learning basic dining room courtesies. 

Social education should not be lim- 
ited, however, to dining room eti- 
quette. Certainly consideration for 
others in the matter of noise, sharing 
of common facilities, respect for each 
other’s property and hall property, 
lounge conduct, all are integral and 
essential areas for social training. But 
limitless opportunity does not mean 
that social development is a spontane- 
ous occurrence, only that it is the re- 
sult of constant training and educa- 
tion, and that the process calls for pa- 
tient and skillful teaching on the part 
of the hall staff. 


The Activity Program 


Many other areas of interest are 
organized to supplement the social 
program, the cultural, scholarship, 
and religious programs which are also 
set up under a committee plan, with 
a chairman serving as one of the stu- 
dent officers of the hall. These sup- 
plementary groups should not be con- 
fused with the special interest groups 
mentioned earlier. 

The activity chairman takes the 
lead in urging participation in hall 
activities and in helping all students 
realize the values in a balanced pro- 
gram of curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar work. All too often the enthusias- 
tic and eager freshman signs up for 
far too many extra-curricular activi- 
ties. This chairman is usually con- 
cerned with such things as intra-hall 
and inter-hall sports, a hall news- 
paper, interest in and support of cam- 
pus activities, e.g., homecoming func- 
tions, yearbook, or student union. In 
addition to creating interest in the 
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hall, she publicizes the current oppor- 
tunities for participation in campus 
clubs and projects, church groups, 
philanthropic and charitable organi- 
zations. It is her job to help the stu- 
dents realize the many values of the 
co-curricular program on the campus, 
to have all the facts well in mind and 
to give accurate information. 


Cultural Program 


Like the activity chairman, the stu- 
dent officers in charge of the cultural 
programs provide the liaison in creat- 
ing interest in hall, campus, and com- 
munity cultural events. If the chair- 
man makes it her particular responsi- 
bility to watch for announcements of 
these events and then presents the 
forthcoming programs with a good 
sales approach, she can have a large 
measure of success. Unfortunately, 
the college student seldom reads a 
local paper and pays little attention to 
posters. Therefore the chairman can 
do a real service by making a bulletin 
board attractive and announcements 
timely and meaningful. 

The cultural program in the hall, 
consisting of music hours, lending li- 
brary, book reviews, art exhibits of 
student work, reproductions of art 
works which may be loaned to stu- 
dents, and international student pro- 
grams, will not enlist the enthusiastic 
support of all students. But the cam- 
pus has an obligation to provide op- 
portunities and create enthusiastic 
support for the current arts wherever 
and whenever possible. Even if rela- 
tively few students take part in these 
cultural events those few have ulti- 
mately all the more importance for 
our society. 


Scholarship Program 


Encouraging high scholarship is a 
never-ending job, and one which can- 
not be neglected in any program. The 
student chairman helps students see 
the value of good study habits and 
how these depend on daily routines 
and proper surroundings. The neces- 
sary quiet hours are to be made pos- 
sible through mutual consideration, 
and not by designating a proctor to 
enforce them. Motivation is the key 
word in the scholarship program, fed 
by pride and prestige for a job well 
done. The formerly popular enforced 
study table is gradually disappearing 
as students realize the individual dif- 
ferences in study plans and study 
habits. The student chairman may 
emphasize the advantage of special 
facilities in the hall for group discus- 
sions, for art lab assignments, music 
listening and practice, and typing. 
Many students, especially freshmen, 
will benefit from assistance with study 
skills and techniques as well as reme- 
dial reading, etc. The staff may help 
the student chairman arrange for 
speakers or discussion leaders for 
group meetings on study skills. A 
series of well planned meetings will 
help control the panic just before and 
during examination week. The staff 
and student leaders should know the 
resources on the campus for individ- 
ual and specialized assistance, e.g., in- 
structors, college deans, dean of wom- 
en’s office, and student counseling 
bureau. 

One new but often neglected 
method of informal teaching for all 
the social and activities programs, is 
that of audio-visual aids. They can 
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supplement to good advantage almost 
any part of the program. Films on 
such subjects as leadership training, 
group dynamics, dating and courtship, 
make excellent topics for an educa- 
tional discussion series. Current films 
or travelogues may also be used for 
entertainment at parties. Many kinds 
of records are available, e.g., foreign 
language lessons, talking books, great 
moments in music. A record lending 
library or exchange may prove to be 
a popular project. 


Religious Program 


The religious program, more than 
the others which have been discussed, 
depends upon the background and 
emphasis of the college or university, 
its affiliation or sponsorship. In some 
schools there will be much religious 
emphasis; in others, very little. The 
large state university campus inevi- 
tably has a number of church founda- 
tions located on the periphery of the 
campus. Their activities are usually 
planned to meet some of the social 
and all of the religious needs of their 
particular constituents, and in this 
situation no particular encouragement 
is needed for religious services within 
the halls. 

Church sponsored colleges may 
have traditional services at which at- 
tendance will be required or at least 
strongly urged. The residence halls 
in these institutions may have a chapel! 
in or attached to the living unit which 
makes religion a very vital part of the 
residence hall program. Religious en- 
deavor always enhances group en- 
deavor, and interfaith activities often 
prove very interesting and worth- 
while. 

On the larger campus, it may be the 


responsibility of staff and a student 
chairman to call attention to the reli- 
gious resources in the community and 
urge students to take advantage of 
them, rather than to design a hall pro- 
gram to be substituted for the work 
of the foundations. A religious em- 
phasis program is a universally ac- 
cepted technique in this regard. Some- 
times a speaker or a series of speakers 
may present the religious opportuni- 
ties of the community. 

In the non-sectarian school recogni- 
tion must be given to the variety of 
traditional religious observances and 
the calendar planned accordingly. 
This is particularly true in residence 
halls in the matter of food customs. 
If cognizance is given to a particular 
denomination, it must not be at the 
expense or inconvenience of another 


group. 
Faculty Participation 


Traditionally, college and univer- 
sity regulations have required faculty 
and staff participation in terms of 
chaperones at social events, and on 
such occasions, the students are re- 
quired to invite and make arrange- 
ments for welcoming and entertaining 
them. In such cases the faculty may 
be considered a necessary evil, in 
contrast to their presence when specifi- 
cally invited by the hall or by individ- 
ual students. It becomes an important 
staff function to help the students 
overcome the former viewpoint which 
seems to be prevalent on many cam- 
puses. This is accomplished by infor- 
mal social education, starting with the 
chairman and her committee. 

The planning, essential to the suc- 
cess of all social events, would include 
an appropriate guest list for a particu- 
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lar function. To insure success, it is 
sometimes good practice to ask the 
individual students to supply lists of 
the faculty they would like to invite. 
A master list will then reveal the 
most popular choices. Certain guests 
will also be required by the nature of 
the occasion. Students will include 
their own advisers, their counselors, 
and those whom they feel they know 
as a result of some personal contact. 
Care in this regard goes a long way 
toward insuring a congenial atmos- 
phere both before and during the 
event. When the entire hall group 
takes part in suggesting faculty mem- 
bers for the guest list, they are more 
likely to do their share in meeting and 
entertaining the guests. A social func- 
tion then becomes more meaningful to 
a larger number of students. 

Whether formal or informal, invi- 
tations should be appropriate to the 
occasion, should be extended well in 
advance of the event, should be gra- 
cious and cordial, clear and concise. 
The event should be timed with some 
thought to other important campus 
events and the demands on the facul- 
ty’s time. 

Adequate publicity must be given 
to the hall residents, reminding them 
of the event, and suggesting appro- 
priate dress and hints for greeting 
faculty and introducing them to other 
students and staff. The students may 
not realize the many ways in which 
it is possible for the faculty to partici- 
pate in the hall program. In addition 
to being guests in an official capacity 
as sponsors or chaperones for coeduca- 
tional social affairs, they may be in- 
vited to teas, coffee hours, dinners, 
desserts. They may be speakers for 


banquets, special programs, or re- 
source persons for discussion or inter- 
est groups, films and so forth. 

In the smaller institutions more 
often than in the larger ones, there 
may be faculty members living in the 
halls, either with or without a respon- 
sibility for the supervision of the hall 
in its counseling program. Under 
such circumstances the students will 
come to accept the faculty more 
readily as a part of the social atmos- 
phere because of the more frequent 
and casual contacts which result from 
the living arrangement. 

The purely social advantages that 
may accrue from some well planned 
faculty functions should not be the 
sole aim in inviting the faculty into a 
residence hall. It is most vital that 
the faculty have an understanding of 
the values of group living and the 
wealth and the breadth of a well 
rounded residence hall program. 
They will value the knowledge that 
the residence hall of today has’a pro- 
gram that is designed to complement 
the curricular aspects of college life, ° 
and many of them will rise to their 
opportunity to contribute to this pro- 
gram by more than their mere physi- 
cal presence at a social event. They 
need to give of their talent, their 
knowledge, their personality to pro- 
vide an intellectual stimulus when- 
ever they are able. 

With increasing numbers of stu- 
dents attending colleges, many more 
come from socio-economic back- 
grounds which have not provided this 
intellectual stimulus. There is, there- 
fore, an even greater need than before 
for bringing students and faculty to- 
gether in an informal setting. 
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Specialized Student Groups 


Leading the list of students requir- 
ing special considerations are the mi- 
nority groups. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a residence hall in which 
there would not be some minority 
group, whether racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, social, geographical or cul- 
tural, sorority or non-sorority. If one 
accepts this premise, then the problem 
is not restricted to the college with a 
non-selective admissions policy. 

Accepting the presence of some 
kind of minorities, the administrative 
officers of the college or university 
must take cognizance of the variety of 
student backgrounds, and announce 
their aims and objectives for the halls 
so that the staff may be guided in 
their efforts toward developing under- 
standing among the various student 
groups. These goalsare often reflected 
in the room-assignment policy adopted 
for the residence halls.* 

For purposes of this discussion, as- 
signment policies will be categorized 
in three ways: (1) Random assign- 
ment, for example assigning purely 
on date of application giving no 
thought to other factors; (2) accept- 
ance of applications on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis, but planned segregation 
within the hall, i.e. of any minority 
group; (3) acceptance of applications 
on a non-discriminatory basis, but a 
planned integration within the hall. 


3In recent years, in some areas and some institu- 
tions, perhaps public more than private, there has 
been a trend toward greater equalization of opportu- 
nity for all groups by refraining from asking for a 
statement of race or religion, either on an applica- 
tion for admission or an application for residence 
hall space. Some states have passed legislation which 
does not allow any identification of this sort, nor may 
a picture be requested. 


In the first two instances, there will 
probably be little or no attempt on 
the part of the staff to develop under- 
standing among the various groups of 
students. In the last instance, the staff 
has a responsibility to implement the 
university policy, not only in their 
own counseling with students, but also 
in the planned hall program. When 
the problem is properly anticipated 
desirable understanding among the 
student groups develops gradually 
and rather naturally if no issue is 
made, or smal] incidents are not mag- 
nified out of proportion. The staff 
may accomplish much through indi- 
vidual and group counseling, particu- 
larly with the student officers. The 
staff must help student officers and 
chairmen keep in mind the needs and 
interests of any and all groups in 
planning all phases of the hall pro- 
gram. 

There sems to be a tendency for 
some members of special groups, i.e., 
music, art, seniors, or foreign students, 
to seek security among their own 
members and thereby segregate them- 
selves. It then becomes necessary for 
the staff member to assist these stu- 
dents to realize the disadvantages of 
such actions, since they fail to give the 
other students a chance to know them, 
nor are they themselves making any 
effort to know and understand the 
majority. A student’s affiliation or 
membership in any particular minor- 
ity or majority group should be of 
secondary importance to her potential 
as a participating member in a demo- 
cratic group. 

On most campuses, the students 
from other lands are relatively few in 
number; in fact they are often one of 
the minority groups in the hall. Spe- 
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cial consideration may have to be 
given to their problems of communi- 
cation, for their language handicap 
makes it doubly necessary to explain 
in more detail the reasons for regula- 
tions, customs and events which the 
American student takes for granted. 
With these exceptions, it should not 
prove necessary to continue to give 
special orientation in American cus- 
toms and mores. 

There are occasions when the cul- 
tural pattern of a foreign student is 
so firmly established within her that 
it is necessary to set certain limits, or 
to agree on compromises. In some 
instances long-term counseling by the 
staff seems to be indicated. Some 
campuses have chosen to establish in- 
ternational houses, and consider this 
the ideal way to introduce the foreign 
student to the American college life, 
as well as to provide the opportunity 
to the American student to learn first 
hand of other cultures. The success 
of this venture depends upon a nearly 
equal number of American and for- 
eign students, but even when their 
numbers are few, the cultural contri- 
butions of the foreign students should 
not be overlooked. 

In the past few years, the “dis- 
placed persons” have increased in 
number. While they plan to remain 
permanently in this country, and will 
in the future make their own specific 
contribution, they may need much 
more orientation than the ordinary 
foreign visitor until they become 
familiar with our student culture pat- 
terns. 

Another specialized student group 
is the physically handicapped or par- 
tially disabled student. In this cate- 
gory is included the wheelchair stu- 


dent, either post-polio or accident 
case, arthritic, diabetic, cardiac, post- 
tubercular, deaf, blind, etc. It is al- 
most inevitable that some special fa- 
cilities must be arranged for these stu- 
dents, and to that extent they become 
exceptions to the general routine. Con- 
trary to the popular impression, many 
of these students would like to and 
are able to carry out a very nearly 
normal college program. By the time 
the handicapped students find they 
are ready to enroll in college, many 
have made an adjustment to their 
physical limitations. On the other 
hand, it is often the normal or physi- 
cally able student who finds it difficult 
to accept the other’s handicap, or who 
fails to realize the degree of rehabili- 
tation that has been accomplished. The 
education of the majority to the needs, 
interests and viewpoints of this minor- 
ity group becomes a staff function, as 
well as the protection of the majority 
from occasional imposition. In accord- 
ance with present theories of rehabili- 
tation, it is desirable for the staff to 
encourage the student leaders to in- 
clude events in the social and activity 
program in which the handicapped 
student can participate. 


The Counseling Program 


The counseling program in the resi- 
dence hall is solely a staff function and 
responsibility, and the nature and 
scope of the counseling program for 
the halls will be determined by the 
provisions the campus administrative 
officers have already made in other 
agencies and departments. Any face- 
to-face relationship between student 
and staff member is sometimes viewed 
as a “counseling” situation, and there- 
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fore before describing the counseling 
program in the hall, mention might 
be made of certain undesirable stu- 
dent-staff relationships to which hall 
staff members may be prone: (1) the 
authoritarian approach, (2) the gra- 
cious hostess role, (3) the activities 
organizer, (4) the personal problem 
approach. 

It seems self-evident that a staff 
member can not afford to be, in fact 
can not function as, an authoritarian 
leader of a residence hall, where her 
prescribed role is always that of re- 
source person and adviser. The con- 
cept of a “gracious hostess” may be 
that of a socially sophisticated lady 
who takes little responsibility for or 
shows little interest in the widely 
varied program of the hall. All too 
often, she is prone to overlook or dis- 
regard any problem areas or serious 
situations, for her major goal is main- 
taining a smooth social atmosphere. 
The “activities organizer” may be an 
overly-enthusiastic, vitally energetic 
person who is still putting into effect 
ideas left over from her student days. 
She assumes the initiative in all hall 
projects and brooks no interference 
from the students in her determined 
course. The “counselor” feels that 
her major concern is the student with 
a problem, and she will sometimes 
create a problem where none exists. 
Her time is devoted to a small num- 
ber of the hall residents, and she fails 
to see the student as a group member 
or to comprehend the maze of inter- 
personal relationships in any hall 
group. 

By contrast, the good staff member 
is one who accepts administrative re- 
sponsibility through a well planned 
and democratic approach to the situa- 


tion. Her policy is not laissez-faire 
but thoughtful, and she can teach so- 
cial education and courtesy in realistic 
fashion, placing them in their proper 
perspectives. She can help the stu- 
dents achieve a varied and rich hall 
program largely through their own 
efforts and she uses both individual 
and group counseling as integral parts 
of the total hall program. She also 
knows her own limits and saves her 
time and energy by the wise use of 
referrals to the other campus agencies. 

In all the informal contacts in- 
volved in any hall program there 
have been opportunities for the staff 
to come to know and understand the 
individual student, and observe beha- 
vior patterns and modes of adjust- 
ment. At the same time, the students 
will come to know the staff member, 
and a feeling of rapport may be built 
up which will prove most valuable 
and beneficial to the individual coun- 
seling situation. Some students will 
know the staff member much better 
than others, because they have had 
many more contacts with her, and 
some because of certain congenial per- 
sonal characteristics which lead a stu- 
dent to seek out a staff member to 
help her with a problem situation. 
Such problems, usually personal ad- 
justment problems, may include any- 
thing from a roommate who studies 
too late to an impending parental di- 
vorce. 

Other problems which might be 
termed social are very closely related 
to some of the personal adjustment 
situations. The sociological relations 
in the hall may be so varied and so 
new to the student that she is not able 
to cope with them. The entering 
freshman in particular, and sometimes 
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the transfer student, may be faced 
with an academic program in tremen- 
dous contrast to any she has previous- 
ly known. Her difficulty may lie in 
the area of insufficient preparation, in- 
adequate study skills and techniques, 
lack of ability or motivation to do the 
particular program. 

Health problems and their corre- 
sponding emotional reactions can be 
both an individual and a group prob- 
lem; a roommate can become more 
excited than the student with an ill- 
ness, and can infect a whole corridor 
with her tensions. The student who 
persists in carrying on in spite of 
an illness can consume inordinate 
amounts of a staff member’s time. 
Strangely enough there seems to be 
no campus with an infirmary that is 
socially acceptable to the student 
body. 

Some financial problems exist in 
most schools, whether because of too 
much or too little money. The staff 
member may find herself helping to 
plan a budget, evaluating the financial 
situation of a student’s family in rela- 
tion to other students, counseling the 
borrower, teaching a student to bal- 
ance a checking account, or pointing 
out to the student with too much of 
everything the pitfalls of flaunting 
one’s wealth. 

The staff member will find that a 
student seeks her support when there 
is a conflict of vocational choice and 
related college major. Much has been 
written on education for women, with 
its very special problem of planning 
for both career and marriage. This 
vocational area perhaps even more 
than others is one on which the wom- 
an student seems to lean rather heav- 
ily on the advice of others —a high 


school teacher, or a friend or relative. 
Above all, in the area of vocational 
planning, the staff member must sense 
that the real growth toward maturity 
comes only when the student begins 
to solve her own problems. 

Boy-girl relationships are as many 
and as varied as there are students in 
a hall. They are difficult to work 
with, because they invariably involve 
students when in a highly emotional 
state. It is imperative that the head 
resident refrain from directive coun- 
seling, but equally important that she 
help the student by stimulating her 
thinking about the many different out- 
comes and values which might be in- 
volved when, for instance, some con- 
sideration must be given to the ques- 
tion of marriage. Boy-girl relation- 
ships run the gamut from simple so- 
cial relationships to dating and mating 
and marriage counseling. None of 
these situations can be treated lightly 
by a staff member since to the student 
they are most vital, deep seated, and 
of long range interest. 

Through individual counseling, the 
head resident will find many of the 
above relationships and problem areas 
very closely connected to the student’s 
family background. Meeting the 
family and listening to the student’s 
comments or views about her family 
will give the staff member greater in- 
sight into her feelings and genuine 
emotional disturbances. 

A great deal of the staff member’s 
work in the residence hall is in the 
area of group counseling or group 
guidance, although not in the area 
generally termed therapy. Where 
either individual or group therapy is 
indicated, referral should be made to 
the appropriate counseling agency in 
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accordance with administrative poli- 
cies and procedures. Even with proper 
professional training, the hall staff 
member should not presume to do 
therapeutic counseling with any of 
the residents, since such treatment 
would consume a disproportionate 
amount of her time. In the matter of 
referrals the staff member must give 
proper cognizance to the ethics of the 
situation, particularly the confidential 
nature of information and respect for 
the rights of the individual. 

The hall adviser has a unique op- 
portunity to observe the student in 
the group relationship: the student 
as she relates to her roommate and to 
neighboring students, the student as 
a member of a committee, as leader 
and as follower in hall activities, in 
the dining room, in the lounges, or 
in hall meetings. In coming to know 
her students, she is able to do more 
effective work as a group adviser and 
resource person, for she will know the 
intent, the goals and attitudes of the 
group, and the abilities and talents 
of its members. 

As staff members prove their abil- 
ity to observe and describe objectively 
individual and group behavior pat- 
terns and interpersonal relationships, 
they will add valuable information to 
cumulative personnel records, whether 
in the dean of women’s office, the 
counseling bureau, or the academic 
dean’s office. 

The individual and group counsel- 
ing in the halls become very closely 
interwoven. This is particularly true 
in the staff member’s role of inter- 
preting administrative and university 
regulations and policies to the stu- 
dents. As a listener, counselor, ad- 
viser and friend of the student, the 


capable and well trained staff member 
should be able to appreciate the gen- 
eral tenor of the student body and, 
in turn, interpret the student view- 
point to administrative officials. 

Students with various personal 
problems frequently have a rather se- 
rious effect on group action, which 
may be noticeable in the hall executive 
council, the governing board, or a hall 
committee. On the other hand, ca- 
pable, intelligent, mature student 
leaders show considerable ability to 
understand the weaker members of 
their group, and to help them grow 
in stature and responsibility through 
shared group activities. 

Within every hall the majority of 
the students are the normal, depend- 
able, light hearted “citizens” who, 
while never assuming a leadership po- 
sition, never fail to exert a healthy 
and positive influence toward the com- 
mon welfare. The problem of teach- 
ing everyone in the hall the value and 
importance of referring the student- 
with-a-problem to the proper staff 
member cannot be underestimated. 
With proper emphasis from the staff 
at the outset this viewpoint may grad- 
ually permeate the whole group, to 
the extent that when the students are 
unable to help one another with such 
problems as personal hygiene, poor 
study habits, insufficient motivation 
or lounge conduct, they will call for 
expert help from the staff advisers. 
Preventive work of this nature calls 
for the highest possible skills and in- 
sights. 

The staff member needs to recog- 
nize that there are seasonal variations 
in student complaints, student prob- 
lems, and tensions in the hall. One 
of the more obvious may come at the 
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time of examinations, not only mid- 
years and finals, but hour exam 
periods, especially the first series in 
the fall. Freshman students may be 
keyed up and anxious just before 
mid-term grades, and the more so, 
if they know that unsatisfactory re- 
ports are being sent to their parents. 
Suddenly, the freshman feels a sense 
of failure, a let-down, and is faced 
with a problem of how to explain the 
low grades to parents who have ex- 
pected so much from her. 

There may be a series of hour ex- 
aminations that coincide with the 
height of the social season, perhaps 
at the Christmas season. To these 
tensions may be added plans for the 
holidays, a tinge of homesickness, a 
reunion with a boy-friend, or the need 
to decide on keeping the same room, 
the same roommate or choosing an- 
other one for the spring semester. 
Getting overtired physically, the long 
winter days, tendencies for colds or in- 
fections, and other strains, may bring 
on a fatigue period between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. In the weeks 
between Christmas and mid-year ex- 
aminations, some students find that 
the anticipation of final exams and the 
accompanying jitters are worse than 
the actual examination period. Dur- 
ing the spring there is generally an 
increase in the number of amorous 
students who may be reported by lo- 
cal enforcement officers for disorderly 
conduct, or excesses unbecoming to 
students. How difficult it is to devel- 
op rapport in dealing with the stu- 
dents in these situations! Personal 
bias and prejudices on the part of the 
staff member must be carefully re- 
examined, and the light touch culti- 
vated. Exactly the right degree of 


sophistication and a spontaneous sense 
of humor are the indispensable assets 
in the spring season. 

Student irritations regarding food 
in the dining room may be seasonal 
and often can be attributed to personal 
tensions, rather than to any actual dif- 
ferences in menus or preparation of 
food. Friction between and exasper- 
ation with roommates may be noted 
by the staff member as coinciding with 
other areas of strain, especially early 
in the year, when the newness of the 
situation, getting acquainted, and 
anxieties of peer acceptance are strong, 
or homesickness prevents the student 
from meeting the situation halfway. 

If the dean of women or the resi- 
dence hall adviser has good rapport 
with student officers, she may find the 
energetic, enthusiastic, alert hall pres- 
ident dropping in to talk things 
over. Actually the student is prob- 
ably looking for a confidante with 
whom she can discuss frankly the stu- 
dent irritations with the residence 
hall staff. This may come either very 
early in her term of office if she is 
unable to work out her relations with 
the hall staff, or fairly well along in 
the college year, if the staff has not 
recognized the growth of the student 
officer group and their ability to as- 
sume increased responsibility. 


Leadership Training 


In addition to the various chairmen 
who have specific programs as their 
responsibility, and of primary impor- 
tance in the functioning of the total 
hall organization, are the student ad- 
ministrative officers generally titled 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. All have clearly de- 
fined duties, which will vary with a 
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particular type of hall government, 
but are in general those traditionally 
attributed to such offices. 

Many halls have an officer group, 
functioning as an executive council, 
whose major responsibility is for the 
overall planning of the hall program; 
for the coordination of the various 
events recommended by the major 
chairmen; for evaluation of sugges- 
tions from hall members; and for pre- 
senting programs and plans to the 
total group for final approval. A 
good hall constitution will provide for 
delegation of responsibility to specific 
officers or committees. It will, how- 
ever, further provide that final au- 
thority will rest with the majority, in 
this case the hall residents. 

A residence hall seems to offer all 
of the essentials for a successful self- 
government system. It parallels a 
community on a miniature scale, and 
it is important that students be aware 
of the ultimate values in the training 
and skills they get in their present ex- 
periences. 

Some colleges and universities have 
all-campus workshops which handle 
leadership training most effectively. 
But there is still a specific need for a 
hall leadership program in order to 
provide new officers with background 
information and material about their 
unit and their particular office. The 
most effective hall workshop plan in- 
cludes both outgoing and incoming 
officers, with the staff acting as resource 
persons. This may be augmented by 
discussions based on a written sum- 
mary of the work of each retiring offi- 
cer, indicating the strong and weak 
points peculiar to it. 

In any event, one might find the 
sessions including discussions of prob- 


lem areas, preliminary planning for 
the coming year, orientation of the 
new group to the facilities and serv- 
ices available on the campus, and an 
explanation of the relationship of the 
hall group to other campus groups. 
Frequently, speakers from appropri- 
ate administrative offices can show the 
student officers the broad campus pic- 
ture and assure them that their hall 
program is recognized and is appreci- 
ated for its contributions to the col- 
lege or university. 

Orientation and education of hall 
officers should not be restricted to an 
annual workshop. It must be a 
planned and purposeful process with 
the staff member and other resource 
persons continuously contributing to 
it, and with individual and group ses- 
sions held throughout the year. In 
no other way can the hall fulfill its 
obligation of training its student lead- 
ers, and assure smooth functioning 
of the hall program. 


Other Problem Areas 


With the recent trend toward larger 
halls and the grouping of halls in 
residence centers, certain problems in- 
evitably seem to come to the fore. As 
residence hall student officers get to- 
gether to discuss the various aspects 
of hall organization at workshops or 
at intercollegiate residence hall con- 
ferences, their most frequent question 
is how to increase student participa- 
tion. They raise such questions as: 
Why does such a small percent of the 
hall members carry the major leader- 
ship responsibility? How can they 
overcome the anonymity of the fol- 
lower group in a large hall? How can 
they avoid the pyramiding of organ- 
izational structure, whereby corridor, 
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wing, or floor groups are represented 
in hall executive councils, and in turn 
in residence center councils, and then 
perhaps in the residence hall associa- 
tion? The harried student officer 
quite possibly finds herself expected 
to attend not one or two, but four or 
more meetings per week. That officer 
mortality is not greater is the real 
miracle! If students build a too elab- 
orate organizational structure, they 
usually lose sight of the broad general 
aims of a residence hall program, and 
they sacrifice the flexibility and adap- 
tability that comes with a simple or- 
ganizational pattern. 

Problems of a contrasting nature 
exist in the smaller residence units 
which are found on many campuses. 
Here the question may concern group 
social pressure for everyone to partici- 


pate in all functions, for suddenly, 
this places undue emphasis on the ac- 
tivity program at the expense of the 
academic program. Whether the hall 
is large or small, a balance is needed 
between individual freedom of choice 
in participating in activities, and en- 
forced participation as a result of the 
majority decision of the group. 

There will be many other specific 
problem areas which will require par- 
ticular consideration on an individual 
campus. The residence hall staff 
member must constantly evaluate the 
total hall program, and in doing so 
must view it critically, since progress 
and enrichment will come only with a 
program that is improved and adapted 
to meet the changing needs of the hall 
and the campus. 





NAWDC National Convention 


Place: San Francisco, California—Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels 


Dates: March 28-April 1, 1957 


Registration begins: 3 P. M., Thursday, March 28 

The California State Association of Women Deans and Vice-Principals will give an informal 
reception for all visiting members of NAWDC on Thursday evening, March 28. The formal 
program begins at 9:30 A. M. on Friday, March 29, with an address by President M. 
Eunice Hilton, and the convention will close with a luncheon session on Monday, April 1, 
where President Sarah Gibson Blanding of Vassar College will be the speaker. 

Information about hotel room reservations was sent to all members in December. Preliminary 
announcements of the program, sign-up sheets for the Interest Groups, and pre-registration 
cards are being mailed to the membership in January. 





Workshop for Secondary School Deans and Counselors 


Sponsored by NAWDC at University of Delaware, Newark, Del., July 2-8, 1957 
Consultant: Florence C. Myers, George Washington High School, New York City 


Watch for announcement to be mailed soon. 








Staffing Modern Halls for Women 


HELEN WHITESIDE 


The general tone and atmosphere 
within the residence halls are of first 
importance in accomplishing the edu- 
cational purposes for which they are 
built. This good atmosphere is 
achieved in terms of the personalities 
of the staff members and the rapport 
established between them and the stu- 
dents. It is, therefore, necessary that 
staff personnel be selected not only 
for their high personal qualifications 
and training but also for the compati- 
bility of each staff member’s own phi- 
losophy, standards, training, and 
goals, the expectations and limita- 
tions of the administrative officers of 
the campus on which she works. Only 
harmony of purpose with its resulting 
enthusiasm can supply to the new staff 
member the satisfaction and personal 
challenge in her position, which will 
increase her service and growth as an 
individual and as a member of the col- 
lege staff. 


Purpose of the College Administration 


In the earliest years it was the 
major purpose of the school adminis- 
tration to provide a chaperone or 
housemother to look after women 
students living in college operated 
halls. The college selected mature 
women, frequently widows, in order 
to provide an impressive weight of 
years in dealing with parents, and to 
insure adult judgment for handling 
the more serious difficulties of stu- 
dents and a stable personality for the 
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burdensome administrative responsi- 
bilities. Even today many of the long 
established, privately endowed, smal- 
ler colleges of this country continue 
to choose staff members with these 
qualities in mind, and certainly there 
are many important advantages in the 
practice. 

Under this system, salaries for resi- 
dence staff members are usually much 
lower than those for the classroom 
teachers of comparable age and ex- 
perience since they often lack formal 
preparation and training. Frequently 
the administrative officers or deans 
who follow this practice provide op- 
portunity for in-service training for 
their residence hall personnel, through 
regular staff meetings, summer work- 
shops and symposiums, local and state 
professional meetings. Student pro- 
gramming within the hall is usually 
limited, and individual counseling 
with students is often centralized in 
a dean’s office or in a counseling center 
or clinic, as such services become more 
general on the modern campus. 

Our increasing knowlege of human 
behavior has brought about significant 
changes in educational purposes and, 
likewise, in the organizational struc- 
tures for the administration of our 
schools. One such change is the wide- 
spread acceptance of the college-oper- 
ated living unit as an additional 
medium through which new and 
broader educational objectives might 
be fostered. Today, therefore, a large 
majority of our college administra- 
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tions in all parts of the country have 
found it advantageous to employ staff 
personne! with some degree of ex- 
perience and professional training. In 
no other way can they meet their re- 
sponsibilities to the young women stu- 
dents living in their college-operated 
halls. In turn, the Student Personnel 
Division within the institution, what- 
ever its size or character, is given the 
responsibility of finding and employ- 
ing these residence hall officers and as- 
signing their duties and determining 
their functions. 


Full-Time Staff Personnel 


Some administrations prefer to em- 
ploy one full-time trained staff person 
to be in charge as a Director or Head 
Resident for each residence hall.* In 
turn, she may be given a full-time as- 
sistant or may be expected to select 
part-time assistants from graduate stu- 
dents or from outstanding undergrad- 
uate leaders in her hall.’ 

As a Head Resident or Director, 
the staff member’s duties vary widely 
and might include, in addition to the 
overall administration of the hall, in- 
dividual and group counseling, advis- 
ing students who participate in intra- 
and inter-hall government, initiating 
social education programs and cultural 
and scholarship programs. In many 
situations the duties of the Head Resi- 
dent are only loosely related to the 
program of maintenance and general 


1For more detailed information regarding the Head 
Resident, see Residence Halls for Women Students: 
Administrative Principles and Procedures. Washington 
D. C.: National Association of Deans of Women, 


1947, 


"For resource material, see The Undergraduate Student 
Counselor. Washington, D. C.: National Association 
of Deans of Women, 1954. 


repair of the building. However, the 
small size of the campus and the 
limited number of staff persons avail- 
able may necessitate her taking a more 
active role in management, in addition 
to her counseling and advisory re- 
sponsibilities. In such instances, these 
additional duties might even include 
all aspects of the maintenance of her 
building and, possibly, even the super- 
vision of the foods service. 

The Head Resident is administra- 
tively responsible for coordinating 
the efforts of her staff assistants 
throughout all areas of work including 
office procedures, schedules, and cer- 
tain personnel records. She is usually 
directly responsible to the dean. As 
an administrator and coordinator, the 
interpretation to the parents of her 
own work and the work of the students 
in the hall program is a most impor- 
tant function for her. Vital to the suc- 
cess of the total program for the col- 
lege are the relations she maintains 
with the general public. 

To the student, the Head Resident 
may be seen in many roles: first, as 
an adviser or teacher or resource per- 
son; second, as an historian, to aid in 
continuity and background from year 
to year; third, as a counselor, to assist 
students and to act as a referral agent 
to other services possibly available 
on the campus; fourth, as a coordina- 
tor, to interpret and clarify univer- 
sity’ policy as she assumes responsi- 
bility for the smooth operation of the 
total functioning within the hall; and 
fifth, as a liaison agent to maintain 
good communication with faculty 
members in regard to the needs and 
welfare of each student under her 
supervision. The advantages of 
employing a full-time, specifically 
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trained staff member may readily be 
seen in view of these multiple duties 
and the expectations and needs of the 
students. It is particularly advantage- 
ous to provide the note of familiarity 
and stability to each new and return- 
ing group of residents. 

Some administrations prefer to em- 
ploy faculty members on a part-time 
basis in these capacities. It is more 
probable that successful use of the 
faculty member occurs on the smaller, 
rather informal campus, than on the 
larger one. Although there are de- 
cided advantages in this practice, the 
nature of the work in residence halls, 
with its many irregularities and 
emergencies, seldom blends efficiently 
with the exacting demands of the 
classroom and academic assignments 
required of the faculty. 


In an effort to increase the pro- 
fessional satisfactions and to broaden 
the scope of her responsibilities, a 
few colleges have reinforced these 
Head Resident positions sometimes by 
offering a title with more prestige, 
or by assigning to the Head Resident 
certain duties outside the residence 
hall. She may be given a class to 
teach or may be scheduled to assist in 
the Testing Program, the Counseling 
Center, the Office of the Dean, in Ad- 
missions, or in the Registrar’s Office. 
In this way, the position is made more 
challenging and more rewarding to 
the professionally trained person. 


Problems Involved in Hiring 


Riker® has set forth the four main 
problems in securing and retaining 


3Riker, Harold C., Planning Functional College 
Housing. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University,1956 


professionally trained staff personnel 
for residence halls: 


1. The wide variety and multiple 
duties required of them; 

2. The extremely low, unprofes- 
sional salaries offered to them; 

3. The non-academic status of- 
fered to those with professional 
training; 

4. The inadequate and oftentimes 
inconvenient living quarters 
provided as a part of their 
salaries. 


Not all of these problems are neces- 
sarily to be found in any one or all 
situations. That they represent real 
hazards, however, is well established 
by the difficulty of finding candidates 
for these staff positions even on the 
most outstanding campuses, and with 
the most attractive salaries. 


Staffing Residence Halls with 
Student Interns 


The most recent development in 
staffing residence halls is due to the 
increasing numbers of graduate intern- 
ship training programs now in exist- 
ence. Perhaps the dominant factors 
influencing this development are the 
continuously increasing enrolments 
and the corresponding expansion in 
physical plants. All of the accumula- 
ting problems which result from this 
spiraling have been matters of great 
concern not only to all members of the 
administrative staff but more specific- 
ally to the personnel officers. The 
practice of experimenting with these 
internship programs will no doubt 
continue, however, as one way of al- 
leviating the pressures in the realm 
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of staffing residence halls. Many 
larger universities and even a few 
smaller ones have inaugurated these 
graduate training programs as an ad- 
junct to the Master’s degree require- 
ments of the graduate school. Train- 
ing Programs are being offered in 
departments of Student Personnel and 
Guidance, Human Relations, Indus- 
trial and Personnel Management, and 
Adult and Higher Education. Al- 
though their origin may lie in the 
problems of staffing residence halls, it 
would be shortsighted to underesti- 
mate their added usefulness in subsi- 
dizing the much needed graduate 
training in the various professions rep- 
resented. 

For the field of Student Personnel, 
it is especially fortunate that residence 
halls may be partially staffed with 
the graduate students who are thus 
provided with practical experience 
under professional supervision. The 
opportunities for trying out their 
theoretical knowledge in a practical 
and ideal learning situation is invalu- 
able in this field. 


Such a training program, however, 
is not without its major problems and 
limitations: 


1. It sets up a transient staff, which 
may have unfortunate results 
on the students, the total pro- 
gram, and the administration of 
the halls and of the college or 
university. 

It usually offers a rather young, 
immature staff member upon 
whom to rely for highly im- 
portant group and individual 
counseling and for evaluative 
reports on the student. 

It requires higher and higher 


bo 


so 


stipends in order to insure suffi- 
cient numbers of competent ap- 
plicants, who can meet academic 
standards and counseling re- 
quirements. 

4. It requires graduate curricula 
of sufficient scope, depth, and 
quality to meet the high edu- 
cational standards of the Stu- 
dent Personnel profession. 


In these programs, as in any other 
kind of program involving the use of 
interns, it is obvious that close super- 
vision is needed, for it is usually the 
intern who deals most directly and 
frequently with the students them- 
selves. It is her responsibility to know 
personally each student on her floor. 
She learns to assist the undergradu- 
ates with personal problems which 
they may bring to her or which she 
may become aware of through her 
daily contacts with them. She is ex- 
pected to provide for them, through 
her direction and influence, encourage- 
ment and motivation toward self- 
growth, self-discipline, and personal 
and group achievement. She is re- 
quired to work closely with her super- 
visor in all cases involving group work 
and individual counseling. She is ex- 
pected to attend overall hall meetings 
and she learns to advise hall program 
groups as the undergraduates in turn 
learn to assume their responsibilities 
in these various activities. She must be 
alert to opportunities for encouraging 
students to be creative. She learns 
to maintain a schedule of availability 
to the students, staff, and the hall 
needs while at the same time planning 
her own social and academic program. 


Usually the intern is limited in the 
amount of academic course work to be 
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carried each semester and, conse- 
quently, the length of most training 
programs is extended over a two-year 
period. By this arrangement, the 
more advanced intern might be ap- 
pointed as the staff chairman, to take 
the place of the usual “head resident,” 
and to assume the coordination of any 
one hall and its quota of students and 
staff interns. Her duties may be ex- 
panded to include more administra- 
tive work than those of the other in- 
terns with whom she works. 


Thus the program of internship 
may offer experience in three major 
areas: in individual counseling, as 
the intern works with her students 
on her floor and throughout the build- 
ing; in group work, as she advises cer- 
tain students in their programs and 
activities; and in administration, as 
the more advanced intern assumes the 
chairmanship responsibilities for the 
overall happenings in her building. 

Because of the growing numbers of 
these training programs, competition 
is becoming more lively among the 
various recruitement offices. Cash sti- 
pends in addition to the usual re- 
numeration of board, room, and basic 
tuition fees may be in the offing. In 
establishing such training programs a 
word of caution is needed if the high- 
est quality of academic work is to be 
maintained as well as service to the 
undergraduate students living in the 
halls. Although it may appear fi- 
nancially advantageous to the institu- 
tion and to the intern, the need for 
quality and quantity of expert super- 
vision must still be recognized. The 
effects on the undergraduate students 
being served must still be the ultimate 
determining factor. 


Staffs for Groups of Halls 
or Residence Centers 


Another means of providing staff 
for additional buildings, and this 
might be more suitable to the larger 
campus, is by the employment of one 
full-time officer for the supervision of 
several halls. This practice would be 
carried out in combination with other 
part-time help, or with graduate 
training or with strong undergraduate 
assistants. Under such a plan, there 
is a need for a most competent and 
highly skilled officer who is equipped 
to train and give direction to the intern 
or student assistants, to see that all 
their efforts in the halls are recognized 
and coordinated. Likewise, in some 
situations even full-time officers in 
various halls might derive more sat- 
isfaction from their work if some 
superior officer were made available 
to coordinate their efforts toward an 
integrated whole. 

At present, only a handful of 
schools have moved in the direction 
of combining in this fashion the ad- 
ministration of several halls with an 
internship training program. Although 
it may not at the moment seem to 
be the ideal method of hall adminis- 
tration, future experimentation may 
approve it as the most feasible plan 
to meet the needs of expanding enro]- 
ments and modest budgets. It will be 
most successful on the campus where 
natural groupings of halls make it 
physically convenient. Architects have 
already given some attention to the 
problem of the too large student hous- 
ing groups. Their designs for these 
purposefully decentralized physical 
plants call for a housing center to in- 
clude half a dozen buildings of differ- 
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ent sizes and functions. There may 
be several halls where students live 
and sleep, serviced by one large cen- 
tral dining hall, with central social 
space and centralized office manage- 
ment. 

Some of the advantages of such a 
housing center might be: 


1. It offers certain decentralizing 
aspects to the management and 
programming phases of the 
work, which in a large student 
body may be very much needed. 

2. On the larger and expanding 
campus, it furnishes a smaller 
community within the larger 
campus community, in which 
the student may more easily 
identify and find a sense of be- 
longing. 
It offers to the individual stu- 
dent more opportunities to par- 
ticipate in a broader form of 
student government and com- 
munity citizenship than are of- 
fered by a single hall, when the 
sheer size of the student body 
prevents participation in the 
very broad and formalized all- 
campus government. 


Go 
e 


Centers of this kind which combine 
several men’s halls and women’s halls 
with a common dining hall and recrea- 
tional area have been so successful 
for graduate students that the pattern 
may be developed more fully to in- 
clude undergraduate students. The 
advantage of this coeducational ex- 
periment in living arrangements lies 
in the greater heterogeniety of the 
group and the greater ease in planning 
social and cultural events. More 
pleasure and stimulation is derived 


when both men and women partici- 
pate in these activities. 

On the other hand, those who con- 
template the center concept for co- 
educational group living may antici- 
pate many major problems. Program 
planning for such groups may begin 
with those activities which it is only 
natural to share with men and women, 
the social, cultural, scholarship and 
dining hall programs, but it cannot 
end there. After the “coeducational” 
newness and thrill have worn off, 
other phases of the collegiate way 
of life, which call for mutual under- 
standing and respect, may meet with 
more difficulties and resistance. The 
area of student government might be 
the last of the program areas to be in- 
tegrated successfully, especially if the 
center residents are also affiliated with 
the overall Men’s and Women’s Stu- 
dent Governing Associations. A prob- 
lem will exist if the center govern- 
ment is felt to be a superfluous struc- 
ture by the students and too demanding 
of their time. Furthermore, the special 
needs of the immature undergraduate 
women students will not be mini- 
mized in such centers but will become 
all the more acute and demanding. 
Skillful and professionally trained 
staff to take care of these needs will be 
more necessary than ever. 

To set up the staff structure of a 
center, it is first necessary to plan in 
long-range terms for their purposes 
and contributions to the total campus, 
both from the financial and especially 
from the educational point of view. 
In addition, the college administration 
must weigh the hazards involved in 
experimental and laissez-faire atti- 
tudes with the students, and deter- 
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mine in advance the amount of flexi- 
bility it can tolerate. 


General Organizational Pattern 
for Halls 


While there is a variety of current 
organizational practices, the most fre- 
quent among the larger universities is 
that in which the responsibility for 
budget, maintenance, and food services 
fall directly under the comptroller or 
business officer, with the major re- 
sponsibility for the social education 
and moral competencies of the stu- 
dents falling under the office of stu- 
dent personnel administration. While 
there are many advantages in this 
practice, the most obvious problem is 
maintaining a balance between the 
physical and financial structure, and 
the educational values of group living. 
Riker* points out that this system em- 
phasizes the physical accommodation 
and comfort of the students and, in 
order to prevent the educational pur- 
poses of the halls from being lost, 
suggests that an administrative officer 
on a higher level be involved. It 
would be this person who would en- 
visage the educational needs of the 
students as well as the objectives of 
higher education in our society, and 
who would plan the budget accord- 
ingly. Such an officer, in an effort to 
integrate more closely the educational 
purposes of the residence halls with 
those of the total institution, would 
provide adequately for the mainten- 
ance and staffing costs at the original, 
the earliest stages of the planning. In 
this way, and to insure that the resid- 
ence halls be self supporting, it is es- 


4Riker, op. cit. 


sential that the cost of adequate staf- 
fing be provided for in advance. 

Usually, on the small private cam- 
pus where complete responsibility for 
both the educational purposes and 
costs of housing are assigned to the 
same personnel officer, there is a 
natural coordination in planning for 
both the physical and the educational 
aspects of hall life. By contrast, 
the larger, expanding campuses all too 
frequently erect buildings for housing 
students with so much attention to 
cost, physical design, and maintenance 
that the educational objectives and 
offerings to the student seldom receive 
proper evaluation by the administra- 
tion in terms of the needed and con- 
tinuing budgets for their operation. 

When budgets are curtailed, ser- 
vices to students are inevitably re- 
duced; standards of behavior, personal 
growth, and social and cultural de- 
velopment must be compromised. 
Students cannot achieve any of these 
things for themselves without good 
leadership in the halls any more than 
they can succeed in their classroom 
learning without good instruction. 
The good teacher forestalls academic 
failure by anticipating his student’s 
difficulties and guiding the learning 
process. The good hall counselor 
forestalls personal failure on the cam- 
pus and in later life by anticipating 
behavior problems and promoting 
self-understanding and self-control. 
Only in those institutions where the 
educational purpose includes personal 
living as well as academic success and 
where the costs for both kinds of 
learning are carefully integrated, will 
the residence hall staff problems find 
a satisfactory solution. 


SAME EPRI: 














The Multiple Relationships of Residence 
Halls 


EVELYN GARDNER 


The survey of current procedures 
and standards in college residence 
halls is not complete until it has taken 
inventory of the multiple relation- 
ships which link residence halls with 
the total complex life of the college 
or university and of the community 
in which it exists. Preoccupation with 
residence hall organization sometimes 
distorts the perspective of hall coun- 
selors and student residents. 


The Faculty 


Residence staff members rarely 
have faculty status unless they hold 
part-time teaching assignments —a 
practice which often meets the need of 
a specific campus situation, especially 
in smaller colleges. But information 
as to faculty organization, whether it 
be departmental, divisional, or in in- 
dependent schools —as in many uni- 
versities — is essential for the hall 
counselors, and therefore a directory 
of faculty members which indicates 
the faculty organization should be 
readily available to the head resident. 
If possible, she should be a member 
of faculty and professional social or- 
ganizations. Certainly she should be 
familiar with the administrative hand- 
book or bulletin which describes the 
academic faculty advisory system, as 
well as with the available counseling 
services, and the staffs who represent 
them. 

Referral procedures may need care- 


ful statement in a special handbook or 
bulletin of instructions prepared by 
the administrative officers for resident 
hall staff. The hall files may well 
include the names of faculty advisers 
on the students’ class schedule cards. 
Especially is this important if the 
dean’s office delegates to the hall offi- 
cers responsibility for informing fac- 
ulty advisers of prolonged absences 
caused by illness or family emergen- 
cies. When responsibility for academic 
advising is shared by hall officers and 
faculty members, procedure for mu- 
tual identification must be developed. 

The wisdom of routine reports 
from hall officers to faculty advisers 
concerning student problems in dor- 
mitory and social life is often ques- 
tioned. The privacy of the student in 
her college home deserves to be pro- 
tected. Such reports may well become 
stereotyped, and may add to the waste 
paper in faculty and personnel office 
files. Yet the means of communica- 
tion should always be open when spe- 
cial counseling is indicated. And a 
hall counselor with professional 
standards learns to judge when and 
where her reports are needed and use- 
ful, nor will she allow them to de- 
generate into gossip or betrayal of 
confidences. 

Some colleges assign a faculty ad- 
viser to a group of students living in 
one hall; he or she may then be en- 
couraged to visit the hall for occa- 
sional dinners or coffee hours on invi- 
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tation from the members of the advi- 
sory group or from the hall officer. 
Academic advising is enriched by such 
extracurricular contacts, and the fac- 
ulty adviser needs to visualize the 
surroundings in which his advisees 
live. 

Faculty chaperones may also repre- 
sent valuable contacts for the staff 
officers themselves as well as for the 
students who may issue reluctant invi- 
tations. Discussion of the role of 
chaperones in the social program is 
usually melancholy; yet chaperones 
still are generally considered neces- 
sary institutional representatives at all 
college social functions. Their lot is 
hard, unless a pattern of shared re- 
sponsibility for extending greetings 
has been well developed in the resi- 
dence hall social code. Here the head 
of the hall should take the initiative, 
not expecting undergraduates to be 
aware of even the minimum courtesies 
which should be shown to faculty 
guests. 

Faculty members obviously may be 
resource persons for programs or en- 
tertainment at late afternoon and 
after-dinner occasions. In the smaller 
colleges, invitations to faculty homes 
add much useful experience and pleas- 
ure to student life. Some residential 
colleges organize a program of invi- 
tations to student groups by faculty 
advisers, and have become adept at 
concealing the organization as much as 
possible, while encouraging the pro- 
gram by financial grants through the 
director of counseling or the deans’ 
budgets. 

Testimony is generally favorable to 
the value of hall sponsors, who may 
become “patrons” of one building for 
a stated number of years. The choice 


of such sponsors must be carefully 
made by student committees in con- 
sultation with the residence hall staff 
or the appropriate officer in the dean’s 
office. Unless the faculty couples in- 
vited to serve have time and interest 
and insight, the relationship proves a 
wasted formality. It is well to invite 
such sponsors to serve a limited term 
in order to avoid their assuming a pos- 
sessive role which might hamper the 
staff members in developing new pro- 
grams in response to changing student 
needs and interests. 


The Counseling Center 


Equally important to the head resi- 
dent with her knowledge of faculty 
organization and resources, is an un- 
derstanding of the functions of the 
counseling center. Normally the line 
of communication is through the 
dean’s office, with the hall officer mak- 
ing written reports concerning prob- 
lems of individual students. Emer- 
gencies will demand special confer- 
ences, or reports by telephone. The 
dean of women will help in the deci- 
sion of how the referral is to be made. 
Sometimes the suggestion is wisely 
made by the staff member in the resi- 
dence hall to the student for whom 
special counseling is indicated. Some- 
times the student is first directed or 
encouraged or invited to the dean’s 
office for a preliminary conference. 
Whatever the procedure, it is essential 
that all members of the personnel ad- 
ministration, the hall staff, and the 
counseling service communicate with 
each other in accurate terms. Preju- 
dice can be quickly created by the 
wrong intonation as well as by vague 
or inaccurate choice of words. 

At least once each year it is desir- 
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able that a representative of the coun- 
seling service meet with the residence 
staff to interpret the types of services 
available through this division, and to 
suggest the most helpful means of 
introducing students to it. Residence 
staff members usually give their best 
help as referral agents without fol- 
lowing the details of the student’s 
contact with the counseling service. 
Notes of all such referrals belong in 
the residence hall files, although the 
full reports of the counseling proce- 
dures cannot be transferred back to 
the residence hall. The greater the 
professional training of the members 
of the residence hall staff, the more 
frequent and mutually helpful will be 
their intercommunication with the 
staff of the counseling centers. Often 
the communication will and should be 
through the administrative officer un- 
der whom hall staff members work. 


The Health Service 


Similar problems and procedures 
appear in the relationships between 
residence halls and health services. 
The extent of these relationships de- 
pends of course on the size of the 
institution: the smallest health service 
in a residential college may be merely 
one or two rooms set aside for infirm- 
ary care of mild illnesses, under the 
direction of a part- or full-time nurse 
who lives in the residence hall and 
keeps office hours at convenient peri- 
ods during the day. The most elab- 
orate types of health service are to be 
found in the largest universities, 
where the most skilled medical re- 
sources are available in the university 
schools of medicine, and where large 
hospital wings or separate buildings 
are devoted to the care of student pa- 


tients. Such services may well be sup- 
plemented by the assignment to the 
halls of registered nurses who are en- 
rolled in the graduate programs in 
nursing education or public health. 
Room and board may be allotted to 
such persons in return for holding 
office hours in a health office in each 
of the larger residence halls. Where 
halls accommodate from 500 to 1,000 
residents, such extension of the health 
service proves most helpful in pre- 
venting unwise delays in reporting ill- 
ness. However, bed care should not 
be given to student patients in their 
own rooms. 

Students are naturally reluctant to 
consult any service which threatens 
their freedom or which is remote and 
formal. The hall officer must again 
assume the role of interpreter to make 
the members of her group fully aware 
of the location of the health services, 
and of their vital concern in the physi- 
cal and personal welfare of all stu- 
dents. Again the question of proce- 
dure for emergency calls should be 
kept in mind. At night, or in any case 
of accident or acute illness, the hall 
officer must be authorized to call the 
health service directly, and must re- 
ceive prompt response to her state- 
ment of emergency. If a student re- 
ports to the health service during 
office hours and is detained for hos- 
pitalization even for a day, and cer- 
tainly if for a night, the health service 
is responsible for prompt report to 
the hall staff. Probably also re- 
port should be made to the office of 
the dean of women, or through that 
office to the residence hail. However, 
night and late evening calls must of 
necessity be directly from the hospital 
or physician to the residence hall, 
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which carries responsibility for know- 
ing when a student is away overnight 
for any reason. 

Similarly, procedure must be clear- 
ly stated for the notification of par- 
ents in case of prolonged or serious 
illness. Should the health service tele- 
phone or write to the parents? Before 
emergency surgery and in case of 
acute extreme illness, night calls must 
go directly from the hospital or health 
service to the parents. Whatever the 
procedure followed, accurate and 
prompt intercommunication is needed 
to avoid institutional tensions. Under 
pressure of overwork, harried physi- 
clans or nurses may fail to remember 
the very real concern and responsi- 
bility experienced by the residence 
staff, who in turn meet solicitous 
roommates and friends of the patient. 
To the parents, the hall officer fre- 
quently personifies the college, and 
her ignorance of the nature or severity 
of an illness may be sharply criticized. 

In this procedure parents have the 
legal right to be formally consulted 
before certain kinds of treatment are 
given to minor children. Presumably 
an administrative officer of the college 
or university should assume responsi- 
bility for correspondence or emergen- 
cy telephone calls in such cases, and 
when accidents occur on university 
property or in the college community. 
Police reports, to be sure, may precede 
college reports of some kinds of un- 
fortunate happenings. 

As institutions grow, departments 
which should be mutually helpful 
may become separated by invisible but 
real barriers. Testimony is all too 
frequently given on the difficulty of 
intercommunication between medical, 
psychological, or personnel officers 


and residence staffs. The administra- 
tive coordinator of all student services 
must be constantly alert and diplo- 
matic in encouraging adequate com- 
munication so that the individual stu- 
dent is not the victim of contradictory 
treatment from various service de- 
parments of the institution. Concern 
for the privacy of the individual stu- 
dent always should be kept in mind, 
but not to the extent that she becomes 
a mere name on a list of room assign- 
ments in the office of the hall adminis- 
trator. Presumably in the residence 
hall the student should feel the sup- 
port of friendly, competent assistance 
when she is ill or when she meets any 
problem which she cannot solve for 
herself. The problems of intercom- 
munication can be solved to some ex- 
tent by the wise use of carbon paper, 
allowing the transfer of daily health 
reports and of correspondence with 
parents to the offices most needing 
them. When a student moves from a 
residence hall, such records should be 
carefully disposed of according to the 
standard practices endorsed by the 
counseling profession. Once more, 
emphasis must be given to the need 
for careful determination of proce- 
dures by the appropriate administra- 
tive officers and clear explanation of 
these procedures to the hall officers 
who must carry them out, frequently 
under pressure from student tensions. 


Student Government 


This inventory of the multiple re- 
lationships spreading out from any 
typical residence hall must give high 
priority to the agencies of student 
government. Every hall should be 
aware of its position “within” student 
government, and should take an active 
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part in the operations of all-campus 
government. Here the hall adviser 
may provide continuity and encour- 
agement. She will remind the stu- 
dent officers of their obligation to dis- 
seminate information about student 
affairs and governmental procedures. 
If representatives are elected from 
each residence hall to the unifying all- 
campus student governing bodies, she 
will ask for and make suggestions 
through them. In large colleges and 
universities student government seems 
remote and unimportant to individ- 
uals who are comfortably content in 
their dormitory life. The educational 
and social services performed on many 
campuses by student governing agen- 
cies should be fully utilized. Particu- 
larly important is knowledge of the 
social regulations which must be ob- 
served by all students in party plans 
and recreational activities. 

Essential also are diplomatic nego- 
tiations with men’s hall governing 
bodies. Men’s calling hours and the 
closing hours in women’s halls should 
be determined by women students in 
cooperation with the administrative 
staff. But men students appreciate 
consultation before such regulations 
are announced; their cooperation de- 
pends on frequently reiterated expla- 
nation of reasons for any restrictions 
on their freedom of access to public 
areas in women’s halls. The proce- 
dure for receiving women guests in 
men’s halls should also be developed 
cooperatively. 

All these relationships lead to the 
obvious conclusion that the adminis- 
trative officers of residence halls need 
to be constantly alert for information 
about daily events, procedures, and 
persons in the college calendar of ac- 


tivities. They must have untiring en- 
thusiasm for group living and leader- 
ship. 

The Community 


Beyond the campus is the commu- 
nity, large or small. Paradoxically, 
the residence hall in a large city often 
seems to achieve more privacy than 
can be enjoyed by college residences 
in a small town. Where community 
facilities for public events are inade- 
quate, heavy demands may be made 
on the hospitality of a college campus. 


Institutional policy should deter- 
mine the use of residence facilities by 
town and regional groups, social, civic, 
and religious. The hall officer herself 
may have a share in modifying this 
policy if she can demonstrate unwise 
intrusion on legitimate student use of 
hall facilities. But the functions of 
the college in the community and any 
sharing of facilities are to be deter- 
mined in the top administrative offices 
in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ings. Residence halls are primarily 
homes for student use and education, 
and their use for public meetings and 
social gatherings is always question- 
able. 

There is a surprisingly large pro- 
cession of sightseers, salesmen, job- 
seekers, and out of town guests 
through the public corridors of a resi- 
dence hall. Always, provision must 
be made for a reception office, stra- 
tegically located. Students may staff 
this office as part-time employees. 
Again, institutional policy should de- 
termine the number of salesmen, 
solicitors for charity drives, and curi- 
ous visitors to be admitted. Residence 
halls should. be kept free of commer- 
cial advertising except in limited areas 
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where suitable bulletin boards may be 
available for advertising local recrea- 
tional events and such services as 
transportation, cleaning and pressing, 
and hairdressing. 

Over-emphasis on the negative 
aspects of these uninvited guests may 
lead to neglect of the very great 
values for students in the feeling of 
true “community” which they may 
gain during the years spent in any 
representative college town, or in one 
of the invigorating larger urban cen- 
ters which attract students from small 
towns and rural areas. The explora- 
tion of the college community proves 
an integral part of the educational 
experience, and colleges may well 
arrange for orientation programs to 
introduce the new students to their 
off campus neighbors. Some aspects of 
the typical chamber of commerce 
sponsored greetings via “Newcomers’ 
Clubs” may be adapted to the needs 
of new students. 

All colleges are under great obliga- 
tion to their communities for essential 
daily and emergency services. Resi- 
dent hall staffs especially need to be 
informed as to procedures in calling 
for aid from police, ambulance, and 
fire departments. Occasions may be 
infrequent when campus police and 
protective services are inadequate, and 
good judgment must be exercised in 
recognizing a real emergency. The 
administrative director of residence in 
each college should be responsible for 
outlining typical procedures, not to 
encourage anxieties, but to prevent 
them. 

Most colleges try to protect student 
offenders from police charges if the 
offenses remain minor and are limited 
to college property. However, the 


residence hall sometimes cannot alone 
solve problems of stealing, and most 
colleges are subject to annoyance occa- 
sionally from “window peepers” or 
juvenile vandals. Whenever time is 
available for careful procedure, the 
hall counselor should refer such prob- 
lems to her administrative superior. 
Sometimes she must ask for prompt 
help from local police, delaying her 
report to the appropriate administra- 
tive officer until after the emergency 
has been met. Random selection of 
typical problems in a recent compara- 
tively quiet year in a small conserva- 
tive college town lists these occasions 
for police assistance: 


1. Report of two unlicensed maga- 
zine salesmen. 

2. Arrest of two men drunk and 
fighting outside the front door 
of a women’s hall. Both men 
were transients, too drunk to 
know where they were. 

3. Escort from the railroad station 
in the middle of a winter night 
for a mentally disturbed guest, 
suffering from mild amnesia. 

4. Sanction for searching a student 
room for recovery of stolen 
property. 

5. Three calls concerning prowlers 
and peepers. 

6. One fire department call to ex- 
tinguish a room fire. 


Such lists could be duplicated by 
many hall staff members who learn to 
accept emergencies without undue 
anxiety and prolonged post-mortems. 
Discussion of these emergencies may 
lead to exaggeration of the hazards of 
supposedly idyllic college communi- 
ties. Yet analysis of the relationship 
of a college to its community must be 
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realistic; this realism extends also into 
appreciation of the public utilities 
which serve the colleges, even to pre- 
paredness in case of power failures be- 
cause of storms or other causes of 
breakdown. 

Indebtedness to these public serv- 
ices should be suitably acknowledged, 
all the more because of the strain on 
the patience of police and fire depart- 
ments from the annual stunts of stu- 
dent pranksters. Men are involved 
more often than women, yet women 
students have been identified as insti- 
gators of panty raids often enough for 
caution before claims of innocence are 
asserted. 


Intercollegiate Relationships 


Multiple relations of the residence 
hall extend far beyond its own com- 
munity through its very natural con- 
tacts with parents and other relatives 
of students, as well as with the many 
guests from other colleges who arrive 
often without invitations. Intercol- 
legiate exchanges of all kinds enrich 
social and academic life incalculably. 
Rarely is an institution able to enforce 
a rule against accommodating over- 
night guests. The better procedure is 
to keep a few guest rooms available, 
and if housekeeping services are ade- 
quate for the work involved, extra 
cots which may be placed in student 
rooms. If not, “smuggled” guests 
will be frequent. The average guest 
population conservatively may be esti- 
mated as annually two overnight 
guests for each resident. This means 
2s many as 500 overnight guests dur- 
ing a year in a hall accommodating 
250 students. The total will be much 
higher unless the college restricts 
guest privileges to weekends. Charges 


for guest rooms and linens must be 
kept low to encourage reporting of 
guests by students. Of course some 
problems arise from thoughtless be- 
havior by some guests; on the whole, 
they add to the interest of the college 
experience for students. Talk of col- 
lege mores and hall practices results in 
renewed satisfaction in the “home” 
college more often than it breeds dis- 
content. Evaluation and comparison 
of programs and curricula keep the 
college world lively with experimen- 
tation. These contacts from beyond 
the immediate community are to be 
encouraged within reasonable limits 
based on the necessary protection of 
students from uninvited guests. 

Every residence hall receives a 
number of transfer students each year 
whose adjustment should be facili- 
tated by orientation briefer than that 
extended to freshmen, but equally im- 
portant. Most college deans of wom- 
en now exchange simple question- 
naires concerning transfer students’ 
personal interests and adjustment in 
the college they have left. These 
reports may be available to the hall 
officers who will treat them confiden- 
tially. Transfer students may prove 
valuable contributors to student offi- 
cers who are looking for tested meth- 
ods of solving some of their discipli- 
nary problems, or new ideas for social 
programs. 

The intercollegiate exchange of 
ideas and methods proceeds also by 
mail through the many requests which 
student officers and administrative staff 
make of each other. Provision must 
be made for mailing these exchanges 
of booklets of rules and procedures, 
office blanks, diningroom announce- 
ments, and New Student Handbooks. 
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In some organizations this work can 
be delegated to hall staff members. 
More often, the requests should be 
referred to a central office, presumably 
that of the dean of women. 
Administrative Policies 
Another aspect of public relations 
must be guided by institutional policy: 
uninvited press photographers may 
arrive unannounced and begin taking 
pictures of students in lounges, recrea- 
tion areas, dining rooms, and even 
their own rooms. Policy usually re- 
quires that all press photographers 
and interviewers be certified by a cen- 
tral public relations officer before they 
intrude into student living quarters. 
The residence staff members have a 
responsibility to telephone the appro- 
priate office before allowing photo- 
graphs to be made, just as they are 
expected to report all salesmen and 
all solicitors for funds. Students 
themselves may be too indulgent to- 
wards such visitors until they have 
been victims of sensational publicity 
or have been over-sold into making 
costly purchases of non-essentials. 


These more unpleasant aspects of 
residence hall administration empha- 
size the need for clear formulation of 
policies to guide the staff members in 
regard to institutional attitudes and 
obligations. There is an obvious need 
for simple, concise records concerning 
day to day contacts with students, 
their guests, and business callers, and 
a clear defining of staff relationships 
which will allow professional attitudes 
within the group of hall counselors 
and administrators. Only as the staff 
demonstrates mutual cooperation 
without intrusion into each others’ 
areas of responsibility can the students 
develop mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. Residence halls exist to provide 
centers in which to practice scholarly 
living within the rich comradeship of 
an ideal college society. There need 
be no contradiction between the pres- 
ervation of privacy for students within 
their living quarters and the extension 
of their awareness of the vital func- 
tions of the residence hall within the 
larger community of the college and 
its neighbors. 





1957 Convention Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee invites NAWDC members to submit items for the resolu- 
tions to be presented at the San Francisco convention. The Committee will be especially 
glad to consider resolutions dealing with current conditions and problems as they affect stu- 


dents in high schools and colleges. 


Proposed resolutions may be mailed to the Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Dean 


of Women, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Secondary School Exchange 


Report of the 1956 Workshop for Women Deans, Vice Principals and Counselors 


A workshop jointly sponsored by 
the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors and San Fran- 
cisco State College was held on the 
campus of San Francisco State College 
June 18-22, 1956. Sixty-four women 
attended; fifteen received credit to- 
ward the Pupil Personnel Credential. 
Ruth McCarn from the University of 
Chicago was the Director; Dorothy 
Wells was Coordinator with Jean 
Bunnell as Assistant Coordinator, both 
from San Francisco State College. 
The four discussion leaders were Ro- 
berta Christie from Sacramento State 
College; Doris Dean, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City; Lesta Jou- 
bert, Marysville Union High School; 


and Ada Wood, Jefferson Union High 
School, Daly City. 

Each morning Mrs. McCarn talked 
to the whole group on these topics: 
Our Roles as Deans: As Others See 


Us; As We See Ourselves; The 
Knowledge Behind Kimdness; Our 
Roles as Health Officers; and Where 
Do We Turn for Help. Then there 
was a coffee break followed by dis- 
cussion groups meeting for an hour. 
After lunch, again the discussion 
groups met for an hour and a half, 
and staff members were available for 
consultation until four o’clock. In ad- 
dition to the daily topics, the groups 
discussed problems felt by the partici- 
pants to be most important to their 
job. The keynote and the inspiration 
for each day was established by Mrs. 
McCarn, and the practical “how do 
you do this?” was discussed in the 


groups. Instead of the Wednesday 
afternoon discussions Marie Fielder 
from San Francisco State spoke to the 
whole group on a study of the social 
system of a typical urban high school. 
On Thursday (NAWDC Day) Mar- 
garet Wells and Elsie May Smithies 
talked to the participants in the after- 
noon. Following this there was a 
panel composed of Duncan Gillies and 
Stewart Loomis of San Francisco 
State who discussed early marriage 
and the related problems. 

A social part of the workshop in- 
cluded a tea on Monday in the Ad- 
ministration Building, a dinner at 
Omar Khayyam’s and the play Inherit 
the Wind. 

Resumé of Talks 

Monday. Mrs. McCarn defined 
our job as helping the individual stu- 
dent make better use of his educa- 
tional opportunities. Parents, stu- 
dents, teachers and superiors see us as 
(1) busy—sometimes with the brisk 
and businesslike attitude when we 
forget that interruptions are our busi- 
ness and that an air of being at ease 
is necessary; (2) conscientious; (3) 
able to make decisions; (4) inex- 
haustible and sensitive to symptoms; 
(5). being symbols of correctness; 
and (6) being targets for criticism 
because of their assumption that 
we know all the answers. Mrs. 
McCarn encouraged us by the quota- 
tion, “He that endures to the end 
shall be saved.” 

Tuesday. Mrs. McCarn mentioned 
some aspects of a child’s growing up 
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(as taken from Helen Ross) which 
are (1) the meaning of authority; 
(2) his own physical growth; (3) 
himself as a grown-up; and (4) his 
belief in ideals and standards. 

Wednesday. We were given the 
nine danger signs that deans must ob- 
serve (as James Plant discussed in his 
Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern): (1) any distinct change in be- 
havior; (2) a noticeable masklike fa- 
cial expression; (3) a statement that 
the individual cannot sleep; (4) cut- 
ting classes for an unknown reason; 
(5) an inability to concentrate; (6) 
an inclination toward fighting and be- 
ing quarrelsome; (7) an appearance 
of continued depression; (8) fantastic 
tales of great adventures; and (9) 
talking to everybody about a certain 
idea or philosophy. Mrs. McCarn 
showed the need for our concern for 
the students who make no request for 
help. 

Thursday. Mrs. McCarn explained 
our roles as health officers — both 
physical and mental—for students, 
colleagues, and self. Each dean must 
answer: What are the obstacles to 
health? What can we, working with 
others, do about them? How can we 
involve the students? What is the 
general emotional climate of my 
school? What kind of example do I 
set? 

At the special luncheon on Thurs- 
day Miss Smithies spoke on “Our 
Conflicting Values” in which she 
stated that our fundamental values 
vary with the social groups; one ad- 
justs internal needs to external de- 
mands—something we must remem- 
ber for the understanding of ourselves 
and others. There is a tremendous in- 
fluence of inner conflicts from person- 


ality needs, loyalties, antagonisms, 
feelings of security derived from ac- 
ceptance of ourselves as we are, capa- 
bility of loving and fitting into the 
social setting. Our conflicting values 
arise from (1) the drive to surpass; 
(2) the comparison of self and an 
idealized self; (3) the measurement 
of other people by what we see; (4) 
the compensatory devices as values of 
superiority to offset inferiority; (5) 
the desire for values farther from our 
own life; and (6) the desire to get to 
the top. She concluded by saying that 
freedom increases conflicts so that 
anxiety has been called the dizziness 
of freedom. 

Friday. Mrs. McCarn told us we 
could turn for help to conferences, 
professional organizations and their 
journals, colleagues, other profes- 
sional people, students, and our inner 
resources. 

Some of the topics which the four 
groups discussed were time and long- 
range planning in the counselor’s of- 
fice, understandings with fellow work- 
ers, orientation of new teachers, rela- 
tionships with parents, interviewing 
techniques, stealing, discipline, the 
exceptional child. 

In summary, the group enjoyed 
Mrs. McCarn’s relaxed talking as 
if to each one in a face-to-face rela- 
tionship, and her wealth of back- 
ground knowledge and _ interesting 
case stories. One participant said, 
“I have caught a magic spirit here, 
a willingness to share, a gener- 
ous giving on the part of the more 
experienced and an eager reception by 
those less experienced, in striving to 
improve themselves through contact 
with others.” 
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University and College Exchange 


NAWDC—Indiana University Workshop for College Deans, July 7-14, 1956 


Twenty-six NAWDC members at- 
tended the seven day session, and they 
came from Vermont, California, Tex- 
as, Wisconsin and points between 
(except Indiana!). The consultants 
from the NAWDC who came for lec- 
tures and conferences were Helen 
Schleman, Dean of Women at Pur- 
due and Vice President of NAWDC, 
Emily Taylor, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Kansas and chairman of the 
NAWDC-NPC Joint Committee, and 
Isabel K. Wallace, Freshman Adviser 
and Vocational Counselor, University 
of Rochester, each for a period of two 
days. 
All the members were housed in 
the air-conditioned Union Club and 
all the meetings, discussions and con- 
ferences were held in the lounges of 
the Club. The members were free to 
eat their meals anywhere in the town, 
the campus, or of course, the Club 
itself. 

The mornings were given to a 
rather formal presentation of the topic 
for the day, followed by two smaller 
and more informal discussion groups. 
Afternoons were reserved for individ- 
ual and group conferences with spe- 
cialists available in the University, 
such as foreign student advising, ori- 
entation, leadership training, remedial 
reading and study supervision, finan- 
cial advising and self help programs, 
sorority advising, record keeping and 
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student government problems. The 
group made a tour of Indiana’s resi- 
dence halls, and of Professor Kinsey’s 
laboratory and library for Sex Re- 
search. 

The morning lectures and discus- 
sions covered: the Sociology of the 
Campus and Problems of Post Ado- 
lescent Youth, Problems in Campus 
Religious Programs, Discipline, Resi- 
dence Halls, Faculty and Academic 
Counseling, Problems of Women, and 
Vocational Problems for Women. 

The group enjoyed the plays and 
operetta produced by the Drama and 
Music Schools, and took advantage of 
the Convocation and other special lec- 
tures. Florence Phillips, Dean of 
Women, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, arranged a program of appro- 
priate films. 

The success and enthusiasm was due 
to two important ingredients: (1) the 
experience and competence of all the 
participants, members, leaders, and 
consultants, which was demonstrated 
hourly in their lively and realistic dis- 
cussions, and their zest for work and 
recreation and (2) the many facilities 
and specialists, the clinics, counselors, 
professors, and laboratories at Indiana 
University which were not only avail- 
able but actually convenient and gen- 
erous in their attention. Perhaps a 
third ingredient should also be men- 
tioned: the weather was perfect. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Harriet E. Miller, Associate Dean 
of Students at Montana State Univer- 
sity, was elected in November to the 
position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Montana. 

Mary Williamson, Dean of Girls 
at the South St. Paul (Minnesota) 
High School, has received a certificate 
of award from the South St. Paul Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club 
in recognition of her contributions to 
education and community life. 

Geneva Holmes, Dean of Women 
at Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Carolina, is on leave this 
year serving as a Fulbright exchange 
teacher in the Freetown Secondary 
School for Girls, Sierra Leone, British 
West Africa. 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, President 
of Vassar College and a former Presi- 
dent of NAWDC, has been elected a 
trustee of the Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America. 

Susan Wood, Dean of Women at 
Joliet (Illinois) Junior College, is a 
member of the steering committee of 
the Illinois Curriculum Program. 
Helene Wilson, Dean of Girls at 
Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Ill., has also been active in 
this program and attended the Aller- 
ton House Conference on Education 
in September, 1956. 

Jane Shaw Francis, Guidance Coun- 
selor at the Freehold (New Jersey) 
Regional High School, is the author 
of The Christmas Mother Goose, 
published in November, 1956. 

Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women 


at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
is a member of the board of directors 
of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 

A new Pan Hellenic building at the 
University of Miami (Florida) has 
been named for Dean Emerita Mary 
B. Merritt. Ceremonies attending the 
naming of the building were held at 
the University on December 6, 1956. 

Representatives of the Association 
at educational events during the past 
few months are listed as follows: 

M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, President of NAWDC, at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 11-12, 1956. 

Louise M. Latham, Dean of Wom- 
en, North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham, at the inauguration of President 
Warmouth Thomas Gibbs of the 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, November 9, 1956. 

Dorothy O. Young, Vice Principal, 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Md., at the Third Annual 
Joint Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D. C., December 
3-4, 1956. 

Marriages 

Ann Bromley, Dean of Women at 
the University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
to Mr. Ralph Allen Eastwood. 

Mary Keller, Dean of Girls at Ven- 
tura (Calif.) High School, to Mr. 
Judson D. Munsell. 

Dorothy M. Smith, Area Director, 
Women’s Residence Halls Counsel- 
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ing and Activities Office, Indiana Uni- 
versity, to Mr. Thomas Greenwood. 

Margaret C. Wells, Associate Dean 
of Students, Chico (Calif.) State Col- 
lege, to Mr. Barry Fagin. 


News of State Associations 


Kansas. The 40th annual conference 
of the Kansas Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls was 
held on the campus of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, October 26-27, 
1956. Adopting the theme of the na- 
tional convention in Cincinnati, “Free- 
dom and Responsibility: Unchanging 
Values in a Changing World,” the 
group heard a keynote address by 
Herbert Wunderlich, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Kansas State College; a talk 
by Dean Eva Harshberger of Bethel 
College who has recently returned 
from two years’ work in Vietnam; and 
an address by Dr. Walton Cole, Presi- 
dent of the Kansas Mental Health 
Society, who spoke on “The Implica- 
tions of Freedom and Responsibility 
for Mental Health.” The program 
included interest group discussions for 
college and high school deans and 
counselors and a panel presentation of 
“Problems of Youth As I See Them,” 
which was summarized by Dean 
Emily Taylor of the University of 
Kansas. The members also enjoyed a 
sm6rgasbord dinner, attendance at a 
performance of “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” by the Kansas 
State Players, and tours through the 
K-State Union. Mary Hardman, As- 
sistant Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent. © 

Michigan. “Counseling for Broader 
Understanding” was the theme of the 
fall conference of the Michigan Asso- 


ciation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, held at the Kellogg Center at 
Michigan State University October 
5-6, 1956. The keynote address on 
“The Philosophy of Groups” was 
given by Anne Porter Burrell, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, State University 
of New York College for Teachers, 
Buffalo. At the second general session 
Louise Carpenter, Director of “Ad- 
ventures in World Understanding” at 
Michigan State University, was mod- 
erator of a panel discussion on “Coun- 
seling for World Understanding.” 
Philip Geary, Assistant Director, Air 
World Education, TWA, addressed 
the group at luncheon on “Aviation: 
Bridge between Peoples.” The pro- 
gram closed with four Problem 
Clinics for members from colleges, 
senior high schools, junior high 
schools, and residence hal! directors. 
Emma Reeverts, Dean of Women at 
Hope College, is president of the As- 
sociation. ' 

Nebraska. The Nebraska Association 
of Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls met at Nebraska State Teachers 
College in Kearney on November 10, 
1956. Dudley Ashton, Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of 
Nebraska, gave the keynote address 
on “Looking Forward.” She pre- 
sented a picture of the status of wom- 
en, past and present, and challenged 
the deans and counselors to pass on 
to the next generation an example of 
good leadership, good judgment, and 
maturity, and to help their counselees 
to be proud of being women. Section 
meetings for college and high school 
deans were chaired by Jean Antes of 
Midland College and Irene Moerer 
of Grand Island High School. The 
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luncheon speaker was Kathleen A. 
Foote, only woman member of the 
last Nebraska State Unicameral Legis- 
lature. She spoke of the need for 
active participation by women in the 
improvement of social conditions, par- 
ticularly in the matter of legislation. 
Ethel Johnson, Dean of Women at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University was 
elected president of the Association. 

Regional Association. Deans and 
Counselors from Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and 
Virginia converged on the campus of 
the University of Delaware on Octo- 
ber 27, 1956, for the annual meeting 
of the Regional Association of Deans 
of Women and Advisers of Girls. The 
program began with a sociable coffee 
hour, followed by a business meeting. 
After greetings from President John 
A. Perkins of the University of Dela- 
ware, the principal address of the 
morning was given by Mary E. Chase, 
Vice President of Wellesley College, 
whose topic was “Admissions Coun- 
selor: Guide or Gambler?” Using the 
provocative vocabulary of the race 
track to point up certain conditions in 
the area of college admissions, Miss 
Chase referred to the colleges —as 
consumers of guidance and grades — 
as gamblers, and to the high school 
counselor as a sort of educational 
bookie: Will her student win, place, 
or show? She said that colleges should 
provide more information for calcu- 
lating the odds: if they do not, per- 
sons doing this for profit will sooner 
or later set up a kind of dope sheet. 
She recommended removing the aura 
of mystery from the admissions proc- 
ess by providing information for an- 
swers to such questions as: What is 
the sensible choice of college for a 


girl? Can she get in? Can she stay 
in? Many facts are available in the 
admissions offices that would help to 
answer these questions, and the speak- 
er urged colleges to provide and pub- 
lish as much of this information as 
possible to help the high school coun- 
selor. At the end of the freshman 
year facts concerning the students 
admitted from a given high school 
should be (and often are) provided to 
the school, and Miss Chase urged the 
high school counselors to keep press- 
ing the colleges for such information 
if it is not already being supplied. She 
emphasized the responsibility of the 
students and their parents by bring- 
ing out the fact that some 800 colleges 
in this country admit women, and said 
that a girl and her parents should be 
able to name and know something 
about at least 80 of these before ap- 
proaching the counselor. 

While there was no formal pro- 
gram or speech at the luncheon ses- 
sion the members did not relax their 
professional activity completely. It 
was suggested that at each table the 
following topics might be discussed: 
what is being done in vocational guid- 
ance; changes in mores during the last 
few years; admissions; opportunity 
for wide range of choice in curricu- 
lum; and weaknesses and strengths in 
preparation for college. 

A rare treat was provided at the 
final session in the afternoon when the 
poet Robert S. Hillyer, Professor of 
English Literature at the University 
of Delaware, spoke to the group on 
“Observations from Experience.” 

The new president of the Regional 
Association is Helen Howery, Dean 
of Women, Western Maryland Col- 
lege. 
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Southwest Central—Chalcea White, Dean of Women, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
Annabel Pringle, Dean of Girls, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans 
Rocky Mountain—Beatrice Carroll (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 
Mae Welling, Dean of Women and Assistant Dean of Students, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
South Pacific—Marie T. Mills (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 
Frances A. Milnes, Vice-Principal, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
North Pacific—Faye L. Norris, Girls Counselor, Senior High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Esther Brown, Dean of Women, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
At Large—V. Terry Moore (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Louise Latham, Dean of Women, North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, N. C. 
Membership 
Chairman—Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, III. 
Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, ‘Burlington, Vt. 
Retha Wave Hulet, Counselor for Girls, Classen Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Barbara Mertz, Dean of Women and Associate Dean of Students, Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Mabel McElligott (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Revision of the By-Laws 
Chairman—Mary Jane Stevenson, Dean of Women, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Mildred G. Fox, College Consultant, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Status of Professional Women in Education 

Chairman—Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Eunice C. Roberts (Mrs.), Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ferne Horne (Mrs.), Guidance Counselor, Mt. Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ora Mary Theobald, Counselor, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Martha Biehle, Dean of Students, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Virginia S. Nyabongo (Mrs.), Director of Student Personnel, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference 
Chairman—Emily Taylor, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Helen A. Snyder, Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lena C. Clauve, Dean of Women, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Financial Advisory 
Chairman—Thelma Mills, Executive Director, New York City YWCA, New York, N. Y. 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
Virginia R. Kirkbride, Director of Activities for Women, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Katherine G. Blyley, President, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Meribeth Cameron, Academic Dean, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Publications Advisory 
Chairman—Kate Hevner Mueller (Mrs.), Professor of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Committee on Research 
Chairman—Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant Dean of Students, City College of New York, New York, 
x. ¥. 


Elizabeth Hartshorn, Associate Dean of Students, State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
Margaret B. Fisher, Dean of Students, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Emily Spinelli, Guidance Counselor, Southside Junior High School, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Committee on Affiliation 
Chairman—Virginia R. Kirkbride, Director of Activities for Women, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Margaret C. Disert, Dean, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
M. Margaret Jameson, Associate Dean of Women, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Katherine Sherrill, Dean, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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